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RACHEL WAS ABSOLUTELY CHARMING 48 SHE STOOD CLINGING OVER THE BANISTERS TALKING TO ANNE. 


AS IT FELL UPON A DAY. enough to be calleda lake ; and through all,; ‘I will have a fight with Anne,” she said to 


above the soughing of the wind and the ateady | herself almost briskly, “it will do me ever 80 


ii | downpour of the rain, the strong clanging iron of much good! Iam just in the mood for some- 
| the church bell, severe, uncompromising, depres- | thing violent |!” 
CRATESS 1, sing. : ”~ | She put all the truculence of which she was 


RacHeL sighed at least half a dozen times as Rachel hunched her exceedingly pretty shoul- | capable iato her voice as she continued speaking. 
she progressed slowly down the oaken staircase. ders up to the level of her exceedingly pretty| “I went to church this morning entirely to 
She had yawned tillshe was weary, now she had | ears. | please you, and———"” 
fallen back on sighing for a change, if not a | “Ugh!” she said withan energy that came| “ ongt seh broke in the girl who was standing 
relief. | from her very heart, “the joys of the country | in the below, busy encasing herself in her 
A church bell was ringing for afternoon ser- | indeed!” | macintosh. “ This is news indeed ; i thought 
vice. The note was aggressive, unmusical, con- | She turned away from the window abruptly | it was Aunt Marian’s eloquence that had moved 
clusive as it were; a hard matter of fact note, | and leaned over the banisters. you to such respectable conduct!” 
permitting nothing in the way of half measures,| “No!” she said very sharply, “no, I am not| Rachel leaned her arms on the banisters and 
aud rousing rebellion and 4 sense of impotent | ready, I am not goingatall! I have changed my | looked at her sister. 
fury in Rachel's heart, | mind.” | “I went to church this morning,” she re- 

She paused a moment at a window on the; Someone from below answered “Oh” in a tone | peated aggressively, “entirely to please yet 
staircase and looked out over the wet garden. | that conveyed the expression of several feelings, | Anne, and I nearly perished with the cold! I 

The picture was not inviting; paths sloppy annoyance predominating perhaps. | simply cannot and will not go twice in one day !” 
‘and strewn with shrivelled leaves 3 flower beds | Rachel smiled as she caught the sound of that | Anne secured the last button of her macintosh, 
turned into deserts of damp brown earth ; gaunt | “‘oh”; she left the window and continued her! ‘No oneasked you togotwice,” she said, irrita- 
empty trees ; across the lawn a pool of water large | journey downstairs, 7 | bly, as she lifted herself erect again and fixed her 
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veil iightly over her face and head, 
geated it yourself at lunch-time, 
would be a break in the day !” 

Rachel laughed grimly. 

“Did I’ Well, { made an awful mistake, I 
have discovered since then that a day of this 
description absolutely refuses to be broken 1” 

Anue pulled on her gloves, she preserved a 
soudemuatory but discreet silence, 

Rachel laughed again; her 
begianipg to rise. 

Her big grey eyes eparkled and shone with new 
beauty, excitement evenof this miid form had all 
abt once wrought a change in her face. 

She was absolutely charming as she stood there 
clinging over the banistersin her long gown of 
black serge with her bright red-brown hair 
giving a touch of colour aa of sunshine against 
the dark oaken background of the wall and 
staircase, 

“Last night,” she said, quietly addressing 
Anne, as though the unspoken thought that ran 
in the other girl’s mind had been put into open 
words, 

“Last night you compared me to the Ethio- | 
pian in the Scriptures, You informed me that 
nothing would ever change me. Don’t you re 
member? Now you want to call me a weather- 
cock, I can see it working in the corner of your 
yo, Your similes are just a little mixed!” 
Anne laughed, but she was vexed all the 


You said it 


spirits were 


BAIN, 

“J don’) know why you chose to come down 
here at all,” she said, shaking herself inte as com- 
fortable avd presentable an object os a tight 
osh over a well pinned-up skirt would 
“ 14 wae a great mistake,” Anne went on, 
her irritation risiog higher as she felt hot and 





“ You sug- | occupied by two fox-terriers, fast asleep at either 


end, 

Rachel had a sense of pleasure upon her as she 
|; advanced into the room. The whole tone of 
| subdued colouring, the quaint shape of the room, 
| the old world element in the furniture, and the 
| arrangements, appealed io her distinctly. 

There was a soft fragrance in the warm air, 
the scent of preserved rose leaves, and silken 
cushion covers, that had lain for years between 
stalks of lavender, made this fragrance. Some- 
body, too, had placed nosegays of golden daffodils 
in several corners of the room, and a wide dish of 
wood violete whispered a delicious greeting to 
Rachel as she came towards them, 

The sound of her soft footfall roused the dogs, 
who jumped down with a’ whine of del to 
welcome her, but went back dejectedly to the big 
sofa when they found it) was: Rachel and “not 
Anve. They did not despise’Rachel, in fact they 
gave ber much true affection, but she was such ® 
stranger now-a-days, and a adored Aane just 
as much as they detested ‘Sundays, 

Sunday afternoons, when Arne went to church, 
and they remained at home. 

One of the big comfortable chairs was pulled 
close up to the hearth, and ia it, was a plump 
old lady, with pretty white hair arranged in 
curls under a black lace cap, and a chawl of 
Shetland wool round her shouliers, She woke 
with a start out of a placid little usp at Rachel's 
arrival, and picked up her book of serthons very 
burriedly. 

“My love!” she*eaid, coughing in a depreta- 
tory sort of way. ."My love,’ Anne bas been 
Waiting for you a long time,” she coughed # 
second time ; the cough was intended to be at 
once an explanation of her presence by the fire- 





suffocated in her wet-weather garment, and the 
nownd of the bell slackening in its note, warned 
her she would have to run to the church, | 
iustead of Walking. ‘Our life naturally can | 
offer very little}ibat will interest or please you | 
now 

“ Why naturally 
did nob answer, she had pounced on her um- 
brella and hurried away, and the big hall door 
had opeped and shut before Rachel realized that 
her chance of a batile was over for the time; 
being, and that Anne was gone. 

She remained leaning over the banisters for a 
long moment, then ebe sighed onoe more, and 
then she came elowly own the rewaining stairs. 

She was very «lender and tall, and her gown, 
the unmistakeable work of skilled hands, hung in 
long straight folda that seemed to vive ber an 
inch or so more of height, It was a gown of dull 
black, uurelieved by jet or trimming; only the 
‘leam of a tiny diamond brooch at the throat, 
and the ruddy glory of her hair, gave the | 
necessary touch of warmth and colour to the 
pi she made. 

i butler passing through the hall paused wi 

1e eound of the clear young voice, | 

* Yes, my lady,” he said, coming forward to | 
xuswer ber, ‘' Yes, my lady, the post goes at six | 
from Stradbury. Tim, the groom, wil 
letters from here at 5.30, my lady.’ 

Rachel thanked the man with her own pretty | 
smile. A sudden suggestion had come to her. | 

I will write soine letters,” ehe said to her 
| 
| 
| 


| 


?” Rachel queried, but Anne | 








take the 


her spirits rose again. ‘‘I will write to 
Sebastian, it will seem as if I were talking to 
him, avd 3% will pass an hour at lesst He 
oesn’t deserve a letter, but I must do some 
thin, The drawiug-room will be the warmest 
via Oh} dear, Afterall I am afraid Anne 

ht, it was a mistake to come down here. I 
ited. My place is f& or for- 


ls Tig 
am nob fille? up, 
snd Jam distinctly out of sy 


' 
gotten, element. | 
Silly old Bastian, he has worried hard and long 
enough to gei me down here. I hope he will | 
pleased with the result when he hear 

The room into which she passed was large and | 
old-fashioned, yet it had a cosy air. A big fire 
of logs blazed im the wide white-tiled chimney 
plave; there were several great square chintz- 
covered chairs, with tall backs and high tops to 
shield one from the draught. A very large couch 
atretched its length across the room, it was filled 
with cushions, and at the present was 


be 


ee” 
iv 


moment 


side, and an expression. of resignation ab the 
fact. 

Rachel was just as mach impressed by the 
cough as her aun}imagined she would be. 

“Anne is gone? the ‘girl ca'd. coming to a 


| standstill ia front of the fire and stretching out 
both her Jittle hands to catch the warmth of the 


blaze. “Lhere were two rings on the third finger 


| of Wer left hand, one the plain gold bastd that 


signifies marriage, the other a half boop’ of 
magnificent diamonds that gave forth a thousand 
gleauns of joyous ‘colour whenever the light 
flashed upon it. “I kepb her waiting ever so 
long, Aunt Marian, and thén I did not go. Tam 
a very tiresome person, J famcy. I change my 
mind so frequently.” he spoke laxily, the 
influence of the fire was. decidedly soothing. 
She. dropped her hands after » moment and 
pulled up her skirt to let the warmth reach her 
chilled sraiall feet, #6 exquisitely pretty and 
dainty in their silken hoxe and black satin shoes, 

Mrs. Langridge glanced at the long black gown 
with a dubious sort of air, 

“You are nob wearing crépe now I see,” she 
said, diffidently. 

Rachel stretched out fireb one little foot and 
then the other, her good temper was gradually 
being reatored to her, She just glanced round 
at her aunt, and her eyes twinkled as she did so, 

“Tl never wore it,” she answered, and then 


| there was a little pause. 


Mrs. Langridgedid not know exactly how tocarry 
on the campaign after this remark. She rustled 
the Jeaves of her book with her fat white hand 


| and sighed half nervously, 


It dawned upon Rachel after a moment that 


| ex aunt was in 3 sort of a difficulty. 


"Poor old dear!” the girl said to herself, 
" she is dying to tell me she is shocked, and she 
does not want to hurt my feelings, I expect 


| Uncle Hubert has been givivg her 4 nice time 
|} about me and my unorthodox ways !” 


The natural mischief in the girl prompted her 
to tease her aunt. Sheaddressed Mra, Langridge 


| in the most serious fashion, 


**Js it your opinion, Aunt Marian,” she asked, 
gravely, “ that the wearing of crepe iz absolutely 
necessary to salvation }’ 

Mra. Langriuge looked most unhappy : 
kind and gentle face grew rosy red for 
moment, her hands moved nervously, 

“ think, Rachel, my love,” she said, hurriedly, 
“ that-—that it isa question of personal feeling, 
of inclination, and—and--—” And then she 


her 
the 


came to a pause, for this was just the opposite of 
what she did think, and prevarication, even in 
the very smallest degree, was uiterly foreign to 
her simple honest nature. Morvover she hada 
very vivid remembrance of the sustained mapner 
with which Rachel had been wont bo carry any 
argument to a succesaful finish, | 
She therefore hurried away from the question. 
of crépe as quickly as. she could.” She had tried 
to do her duty, but she had undoubtedly failed. | 
“T hope, my love,” she said, lookirg at the 
slender young form, at the. picturesque and 
eloquent face before her with the deepest tender- 
ness and admiration“ I hope, Rachel, my dear, 
now that you have come down to us at that. 
you will make up your mind to come many ; 
Pyou know how glad we shall be to see you, 


ees oe course, you have your own big 
5 now, it will always be ‘home’ to. 
oe ‘thoughts, I hope, my love! wherever 
may be)” 

A auspicious mist seemed to creep between 
Rachel and the fire for an instant; she laughed: 
a little hurriédly, sad bending forward she kissed 
the old lady softly. 

* Dear, dear old Bunny,” she said, with a new 
note in her voice, “as sweet, and as kind, and as 
loving as ever! I am alwaye envious of Sebastian. 
when J remember he-has a mother, and such 
mother as you!” Then\she broke mit gaily 

to way 
ve - 


before. theold: woman had 
‘to her 4 

: myself,” she cried, as she: went acrone- 
the room and eat down at the writing-teble; “T 
am going to sevd Bastian a line; may J tell him. 
‘that you consider I have been good #4 

Mrs. Langridge sent a smile over 16 the bright - 
young face, but there was a wistful look 
eyes even as she smiled. PA 

-“JY wish Baetian could have come down,’ 

you, my love,” she said, and Rachel caught 
















little quiver in the voice. a 
“ He shall comenext week ; I wili send 
you, Bunny dear, Bastian always does 
im. He ehal! be with you with 


Mrs, Langr 
moments {a | ce, The sina 
over the table now, and! th 
bad a gleam as ‘oF by 


reecking glow ame hig firs “om 
scot | Tove 1” ob 
iter that pocket Rif love 1” she 


“Oh! very often,” Riche! cam! wrt: as 
she dpoke, “ Bastian ig one of my uda— 
aluadet a brother ; I am very fond of 
boy, Aunt Marian, he has always y ha to 
me; a shade passed over‘her face, ai bent 
her head tenconeciously, as it were, fois ats instant. 
Then she laughed again, “ He is alwaye scolding 
me,” she said, , tH 

Mrs: Langridge managed to: look pleased and- 
yet pathetic. , ’ 

“tT am quite sure Bastian would never do 
anything to hurt you, my love,” she eaid hur- 
riedly. 

But Rachel had returned to her writing, her 
pen was flying over the paper like lightning, 







“T shall be home early to-morrow, and you 
must come and dine with me,” she wrote; “as 
yet no lives have been lost, but what another’ 
day may bring forth, I tremble to think!!... Ob, 
dear, kind, silly Bastian, why did you think ib so 
absolutely necessary that I should come down 
here? You have madea great mistake, and I 
have been a great failure) Oh! not with your 
mother, of course, dear’ eweet, old thing—but 
with all the rest. I think they regard meas a 
sort of firebrand, If have'certainly managed: to- 
upset the entire household. If you could only 
have seen Unclé Hubert’s face this morning. 
when he caught sight cf me coming inte ch 
in a black straw hat and a sealskin jacket my - 
unconventional trappings of woe have ‘been an 
awful shock to his feélings: Anne, too, finds: me 
vather a handful, 1 imagine! her eyes are as: 
pretty as ever, but she bas grown thin aad 
exceedingly parochial. She wears a chatelaine- 
of all the keys of the village, and hor boots creak 
violently, but she is as ready for a quarrel as ever, 
so we have had some amusement. Bastian, dear, 





what a funny world it is! It is only by violend 
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contrasts that we realize what a tremendous 


amount of s,m goes to compose the virtue 
of reeignation, I was not only resigned to this 
existence once, I found happinessintt!,... A 
visit of this sort is unsettling! everything 


dwindles ! 
exsily step back ® year an 
ust as if nothing had 


a hali and go on 
ed, and when one 


If I choose I su rat fer Mery ve 


stops to think of all that; as happened since 


I married and came away irom here, you must 
confess it is a dittle hard on one’s vanity to be 
forced to accept the coraplete failure of experience, 
the worthlessuess of o cultivated individualism | 
“ Your mother (my dear, dear old. Bunay) 
gave mea real welcome. She is more soft and 
comfortable, and eweet-hearted than ever! She 
bas a little yearning:to see her Bastian: occasion- 
? iY, and so { have promised and vowed « variety 
hinge in'your name, 
"Uncle bert bas thrown out ponderous 
hints, as to the really good use that money, 
especially % ‘widow's portion, should be put to. 
Ho watts a stained glass window, or a le 
or new chancel, I forget which it is; but I k 
it must be the same stained glass windew, or 
steeple, or chancel, that he maubell ago 
when poor mother and Anne aud I first came to’ 
live with ‘him. Oh!. those dull cold desolate 
days, Bastian, after mother bad gone from usaj 
and before sweet Aunt Marian brought her dear 
womanly self, and her big. overgrown 
co give &@ warmer atmosphere to the gloomy old 


rectory fo: * 
“Years oll by and leave uncle Hubert 
absolutely: unchanged. I am «till puzzling, as I 


puszled before now, why such a nature as his 
should always obtain so much, when there are 
others who are starving for just & quarter of 
what he gets? “Why should the treasure of auch 
a wife as your mother be wasted on empty 
dictatorial worldly old humbug? «i . +: 

‘Lam sleeping in my. little id bedroom up in 
The vies The. Pevaae pe - ! 

tC) spare room was the proper placefor me 
now! I try to go back, and grok | ami still 
as Lowas im the old:daye. I believe I must have 
— ee ‘nicer then than Lam now— 
was 

“ Yesterday some of the grand folk came ana 
called upon oe, I am’ the object of much 
curiosity and conventional sympathy. To-morrow 
i must drive round and leave carde before I 
return to town. 

“ The Hamiltons are mot at Corby ‘Court, so I 
mid lyece Je least, ’ a 
aid TE might youl been good, bub this 
is merely a Ae shear I have not been ‘good, 
aban“ have been restless, dull, crdss, 
disogreeable, and - altogether ‘dbjectionable, . I 
wish you were ere, I don’t think I ever te 
you ‘so. by before. I am going to walk t 
Stradbury and — this letter myself—all in the 
pouring rain too.!. and—but no-—I have given 

ou & tremendous epistle: So good-bye, A 
leomin of toujours, Votre amic 

“ Racwet,’” 


Mrs, Lan was sleeping 
tho letter cameto an end. Rachel rose softly aiid 
crept almost-moiselessiy from the room. 

“T know she is having a very ‘mauvais quart 
Vheure’ with Uncle Hubert, so I will let her 

vost as muuch as possible,’ she! skid to herself. 
“L shall give him @ firal shook I suppose’ by 
ee post my own. letter, Well, I would 
io a great deal more than that, to upset Unele 
Hubert’gequilibrium, | He and T have) an ‘old 
and atone score to settle.” 

A wave of some strong emotion seemed to 
sweep over the girl’svface as she ran lightly up 
he stains, but it was gone as'she ran down again 
iv nalurtes' later fullysequipped for her long 
wall im che.rain. 

She took the butler ints hee confidence, a4 

shevatd, with that sparkle making 

ted grey éyes luminous and enchanting, “I oan 
going to walk. to Stradbury to-post my letter,” 
br, opened both the big door and her um- 


“it's oie down very hardy: lady,” he 
seid, “very bard indeed |’ 
he barder the better,” cried ‘Rachel gaily. 


bralla 


placidiy again as | 


Pe 





“T feel: just inclined for & good soaking rain and 
vivers of thick, deep mud. [b strikes me I shall 
get ib too,” she added, as aba gave the old reetory 
servant a pretty little nod and started briskly 
down te garden path, 4 g i 


Mrs. Langridge was lost in 2 deep and pleasant 
dream. when the sudden délighted narking of ‘the 
two dogs woke her with a start, aud announced 
the return of Anne arid her unele. 

The Rector of Silchester:was a very fine- look- 
ing man of the aristocratic clerical type ; he 
carried his head with a; proud air, and was pon- 
derous, emphatic, and dull in conversation. 

§ a io my dear,” he said to Anne, who 


tely officiating at the tea table. 
ey il will take lacey ue more,” 
He oo on the hearthrug and. looked about 


# Wherei ia Lady Castletown 1” he asked, making 
his big voice soft and round, us if the mere 
utterance ‘of the titled name was an exquisite 
enjoyment to him: .- 

** She was here just this moment,” Mrs. Lang- 
ridge hastened to red and sha: looked round the 
room half 

Anue brought. cup of tes over to her aunty 

She had som ofa resemblance to her 
sister as she prec bub there was uone of: the 
brilliancy that flashed so frequently from Rachel 
in expression and colouring. Both girls were tall 
and der, . The skin and tone of the: hair was 
almost exactly alike, Yet there was a wide 

difference. 


Avne Huntley bad barely attained her twenty- 
second year, but her whole bearing and. appear- 
ance seemed to denote. a woman. half-a-dozen 
years older, whilst. Rachel, on the other hand, 
despite her sombre ments and the. graver 
responsibilities of her life, had » singularly youth: 
ful air even for a girl of nineteen, 

Sargent tells me Rachel has gone out,” Anne 
said a little shortly: Her! chitelaine aadé a 
musical jingle as she moved to and-fto. 

“Gone out !” Mrs, Langridge repeated in aul: 
bewilderment, and fee pompous busband echoad 
her: surprise, 

“To sonra to post her. letters,’” Anne 
renews She drank her own tea with alittle 

use of injury upon her. ‘The remembrance’ of 
teamed time.an hour or so before, of her en: 


“we haste to'reach the chureli before the finai | 


dlaug of thevbell, and of ‘all her after discomfort, 
remained to rahkle and to irritate. + 

“You see,” she added, ‘Rachel ‘is quite | ul 
chauged, she will still go her own way as ‘she 
always wou ?, 

The Reverend Hubert Langridge frowned 
ominously. 

* Bat this is preposterous! Walking to Strad. 
bury in such ct as this to post-her letters 
on a Sabbath aftérnnon, tod ! when: her absence 
from service was uviversally ‘remarked | -I really 
must take upon myself to remoustrate with my 
niece. Such conductas this was all very well 
when she was merely Rachel Huntley, but now 
~-now that she is the widow of Sir James Castle- 
town—Oh! I potas must have @ serious con- 
versation with Rac 

Anne turned rem dut of the window. 

“ Rachel is. her ‘own mistress now, uncle Hu- 
bert,” ahe said, a little coldly. 

Mrs. Langridge igianst assent nervously ‘to 
this, glanciug timidly up at her husband's big 
form os she did so. 

“ And she is only w child in reality, Why, 
year" will nob be tweaty for nearly: another 

ear. 

The Rector looked reprovingly at his wife. 

"* My dear,” he said, \*years do not enter into. 
the proper view of (the ‘case, The question of 


cm has n to do — it. “ Rachel has‘to 

y the penalty of bein eet Her perition 

tine oh sea Ae rows Pre ee 
There was shines 


**Tam not at all pleased with Rachel's de- 
meanout;'’ Mr, Langridge pursued severely, “I 
am quite shocked at her lack of ‘respect to her 
pram Nota widow a year as yet, 

her weeds utterly discarded ! it is shocking!” 

Anne rose aud moved to the window, the dogs 





following her; closely. 


changed ; 


} Rachel is not & hypocrite, Uncle Hubert,” 
she, said, ia a low. voice. There had come sud- 
denly a softer touch over her usually vold face, 
an expression of aome emotion that evidently 
moved her deeply, 

Ifthe bands ofher hair could have been loosened 
@ little abeut, the? brow, Anne at this moment 

would heave been maryellously like her sister. 

Mr,. Langridge stared at his nicce’ in silences 

for. an iustant, then he spoke 

* Explain yourself, Anne,” he goid.stiffiy.; she 
drew up his tall portly form to its fullesd beight 
and then gave a glance down a® his well-shaped 
lege and feetin a way that was extremoly 
characteristic of him, lf ever a cian waa built 
for a bishopric surely the Rev. Hubert Lang- 
ridge was that man, Thid was the thongit that 
lay expressed in his sweeping glanca. 

* Explain yourself, Anne,” he reperied: 

Anne did not turn; she spoke az if she were ré- 

peating a lesson. 

“Jdo not: think: there: is much »nend for an 
explanation, Uncle Huber},’’ she ssid very, very 

uictly, yet not quite steadily. ‘*¢ said just now 

t Rachel was nohypocrite, and I.repeat my 
words, That she is James Castletown's widow 
there is no denying; but that she should t#ake a 
e of a feeling: which she cannot posibly 
aie is ‘@ matter apart altogether: from hor 
widowhood, I do hope! you will say nothing to 
Rachel om this subject, Unole. Hubert,” Anne 
added, turning away from the window snd going 
to., pick up her) hat and gloves from the sofs. 
* You, will only wasieryour words: There ars 
somethings which it is best to leava untouched ; 
to enter into’ the question of Rachel's respect for 
the mewory of the man who was forced upon her 
as her husband is one “of these things {*! saying 
which Anne walked quietly to the door aad passed 
out, leaving her uncle emazed and anboyed too, 
for once, into complete ‘sileice, eud her uncie’s 
wife nervous, mystified, and a little tronbled. 

Somehow Marian Langridge badw never been 
able to echo her husband’s joud-voiced congratu- 
lations over Rachel's most sudden and mobst unex- 
pected taarriage a‘short year and » bali before, 

The remembrance of that marriage aud of the 
child's pale face and big wistful grey eyos 95 she 
had driven’ away from: the Reotory bad always 
brought with i: afiang of regret snd a yoaraing 
pun to Mra, Langridge’s' motherly heart, 

She a Fiche big place in het heart 't< 
lidtle Rachel. From the first 2 bond of love aad 
ailectionate, ifnot intellectual sympathy bad been. 
struck:-between the Ractor’e newly-wed wife and 
eae tof the two/orphan nieges who lived 

Bactor's home’ when she came to reiga 
‘there: as ite raistress, 

It had been a great grief to Marian Langridge 
to.jose her. pet,‘and {f hor willhad bem as strong 
az her love and her tender though!,.4he would 
have stood resolutely between the ver y suggestion 
ofa marriage between Sir James Cratictown aud 
Rachel, child aot only in-years bub in teupera- 
ment andin education, ° 

Aune’s ‘strange words just spoken, “her sfill 
more strange agitation,'sent # thrill af uew and 
stroiger’pain through Mrs. Langridge’s heart 
now. 

Had there been ‘indeed some true cause for 
her vain regrete over the niarriage? Was there 
some atory to be told that she had not heard? 

She sat looking sorrowfully into the fire, as the 
Rector, ' still amazed and ocifended® nv Anne's 
speech, stalked out of tho drawiag-room to -his 
own study. 

* At least, she is free now,’ Mrs, Langridge 
lsaid, “and she does not seem unhsppy ov 
she is still the bright, sunny child she 
always'was! Bastian shall tell'meall about her 
life. I am glad she calls my ‘boy her friend. 
Where ‘could she haves better fri¢nd than my 
Bastian ?. Poor: little: Rachel! » Poor little 
motherless blossom! My heart reproaches’ me, 
perhaps... ..” The firelight became blurred before 
Mariana Langridge’s eyes, then she put her tears 
from ber ; “but she is free and young; the world 
aud life is still before ber, 1’ will bear all about 
het from Bastian, “We must take care of her 
atill, « We mtst be brother and mother to her 
jisb'bs we used to be. I shall’ uct be happy 








agaiu now till Ihave seen Bastian and opened 
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out my heart to bim on this matter! He must 
give me his sacred promise to*frotect and guide 
Rachel as far as lies in his power, lt should be 
my duty; but Bastian isstronger than I am, 
and so I shall pass the duty on to him!” 

And so the mother sat planning out her simple 
teuder scheme, all ignorant that the task she 
determined to band to her boy had already 
become the life work, the ‘hope, the heaven and 
the despair of Sebastian Lithgow’s honest noble 
heart ! 


CHAPTER II 


RacHeL went briskly out of the village into 
the country roads. 

“Tt is delicious!” she said to herself with a 
little sigh of pleasure as che found herself before 
long right out in the open with nothing but fields 








stretching away on either hand beyond the ditch | 


and hedge that fringed each side of the road. | 


Mud, deep, thick mud, just such as she bad de- | what he eaid—that my earnestness only in- 


sired, carpeted the ground she trod so gaily. The 
steady rain fel! with musical rhythm on her out- 
stretched umbrella. There was a damp earthy 


scent in the chill air that greeted her, but she | born 
enjoyed it; she found it most invigorating ! humorous joke that could possibly be imagined } 


j Ob | if I could have only killed myself that 


“It is delicious!” she 


repeated, “ simply 
heavenly | ? 


Why did I not come out before? 


After all the country is the place for a rainy day. | 


T could walk for miles and miles and never get 
tired.” Then she laughed softly to herself, “and 
just now I wae abusing the poor old country like 
anything! Tama contrary cat! Only watching 
the vain from a window and walking in it are two 
juite different things! Now let me see, where 
ami? I see two roads in frontbof me. I ought 
to remember which will take me to Stradbury ; 
but [ don’d believe [ do!” 

She came to a atandatill, and her attention 
went for a moment to the hedges about her, 

‘Spring is almost here,” she said, as she 
ecanned the wealth of small branches and twigs 
thick with little closed bude, some of which 
showed already a burst of vivid green under the 
cap-like covering. ‘In another day or two the 
leaves will be out, How beautiful it will be! I 
have halfa mind to stay another week, as Aunt 
Marian wante me to; but I am eureif I do there 
will be bioodshed between Uncle Hubert and 
royself. No. I must go back. I have told 


Bastian I an: coming, and Nell will be expect- | 


ing me; besides, I sm restless here—restless 
and unhappy.’ ‘The little trim-shod feet were 
walking on very quickly again. They had 
turned mechanically down one of the two 
roads, sad deep in her thoughta Rachel had for 
gotten to ponder whether this road was the right 
one or not 

“YT seewed to have awakened suddenly from a 
long, loug dream,” the gir] mused on in a heavy 
sorrowful fashion ; “ the time seems to have gone 
back, and nothing remains but what used to be, 
Last night, as we all sat io the drawing-room, 
how my heart stood still when I heard that 
whistle in the gardea outside! I saw Uncle 
Hubert took up, and I trembled just as I used te 
tremble when I met his eyes. Sometimes it 
comes bo me that Uncle Hubert knew all that 
was passing then, 

“The thought suffocates me! 
have laughed at me. How giad he must have 
been in his heart! He has always hated nis, 
Aune’s quiet cold ways have been useful to him 
but l—i have been nothiug but a trouble to 
him ever since mother died, If he should know! 
If my poor miserable little heart story should 
have beon clear to his eyes. Ob! even now the 
though kills me!” 

She came to a sudden pause. She 
far down the road and she had come upon a 
change in ihe scenery. Close beside her, breaking 
the straight even road, was a high stone wall, 
evidently the boundary that enclosed some 
private property. A tall iron gate was set 
between two pillars of stone, and through the 
railings one saw into the enclosure beyond that 


How he must 


ad walked 


was dark with many trees. It was almost 
dry and sheltered close beside this gate. Rachel 
closed ber umbrella and leaned her back against 


the stout iron railings, 


| reality where I once was; will it give me all that | 





| his whole face full of amazement when I asked 


' 





her hands to her burning lips and eyes; her whole 


She felt suddenly tired, the joyousness that 
contact with the free country’ air had brought 
her at first was utterly gone. Thought after 
thought was rising from the past—was pressing 
upon her heart. 

“ Sometimes, too, it comes to me that Jim’s 
visit to the Rectory in those days was not un- 
expected by Uncle Hubert, Shall I ever know? 
and if I do know, what good can it do me? what 
good can anything do me now?” the girl cried 
with sudden passion, “ Will it put me back in 


faith and trust and sweet, sweet hope that I had 
before Giles Hamilton took them away from me # 
Oh! the wicked, wicked cruelty of » man who plays 
with a girl’s heart as Giles played with mine! It 
is a sort of rourder ! 

“Someone ought to stand in the early life 
of every girl and take their faith from them 
before they lose it for themselves. How are they 
to know good from evil—false from true! How 
was I to know that Giles meant nothing of 
creased the amusement, and that the very notion 
of » Hamilton of Corby Court proposing mar- 
riage to a penniless dependent, however well- 
she might be, was quite the most 


day | 
“Y can see Giles looking at me now—with 


him to let me carry the news of our engagement 
to Aunt Marian at least, if not to the others-———” 
She had taken off her gloves and was pressing 


form quivered with emotion. She had to lean 
with her whole force against the strong iron gate, 
to fight down the passionate rush of agitation that 
overwhelmed her. For one moment it had sway 
| over her, then by a great effort she conquered it. 

“How poorlam! How weak! Have I not 
learnt my lesson of forgetfulness yet? I am 
ashamed of myself!” 

She pushed herself away from the support of 
the gate and drew on her gloves once again, She 
must hurry if she intended to reach Stradbury 
and back again before the dusk arrived. 

“T have come here for the last time,” she said, 
the colour dying out of her face and the strained 
misery from her eyes, “it is like going into a 
sepulchre, In the world I can live without such 
remembrance, Bastian must ecold me as muchas 
he likes, I will never come again.” 

She took up her umbrella. 

“T suppose if I gave up the walk to Stradbury 
and went straight back | should be a coward!” 
she thought, Her eyes went to the big atone 
pillars, on each of which was carved a massive 
coat of arma, 

' The east gate of Corby,” Rachel murmured. 
Her lips curled a little and her big eyes gleamed, 
then the sombre look crept over her face for an 
instant. 

“Thank Heaven, they are away. To meot 
Mrs. Hamilton would be almost as ‘horrible as 
meeting Giles. How is it, 1 wonder, that we 
, have never met in my new life? There is, of 
| course, no shadow of doubt as to our doing this 
|} some day. The world is small. Especially his 
world and mine, and though there was that 
| rumour of great losses in hia family’s wealth 
| their position cannot be seriously touched. It 
| would be funny,” Rachel said with a little laugh 
| that was very bitter, “ it would be funny if fate 
| should have enriched me and impoverished him 
| 
| 
| 
| 





atone and the same time, That would be poetical 
justice with a vengeance! But now for Strad- 
bury and the Post Office!” 

It did not take Rachel very long to reach her 
destination. As she walked, the girl resolutely, 
pushed thought from her, She was strong and 
orave, she had proved this already, she was not 

| going to play herself false at this late stage of 
| her girlhood’s dead romance, 

She came upon several old acquaintances as 
she walked briskly through Stradbury High 

| Street, and the sight of so grand a personage as 
| Lady Castletown going to post her own letters waa 
quite an excitement for the village, 
Rachel had a smile for everyone, she had 


«| morrow { 


the Post Office, a little shop of all soris and con- 
ditions of things, opened surreptitiously for an 
hour on Sundays, the girl hted the old 
postmistress by sitting down and drinking some 
tea.» 


Her vatural sunny humour returned to her as 
she did this, She was laughing very heartily, 
her beautiful face aglow with colour from her 
walk, when a brougham drove up to the door of 
the humble little shop and a young man alighted 
ina ¢ hurry. " 

With that wonderful sense of intuition that is 
so intangible, so impossible to describe, Rachel, 
though her back was to the door, knew instantly 
who it was that had come, There was no need 
for the sound of that strong clear ‘voice to pro- 
claim the fact that Giles Hamilton, the man who 
had won her girl's first love, only to play with 
it asa month's amusement, was etanding close 
beside her, 

The blood rushed vielently to her cheeks for 
that instant, then it receded, and Raghel felt 
strangely calm. 

“T must send two telegrams as soon as possi- 
ble,” Hamilton was saying in a tone of great 
irritation, ‘‘and they tell me Stradbury has 
ceased despatching telegrams on Sunday, is this 
true ? ” 

“ Quite true, sir.” 

“But what the deuce ——” 

Captain Hamilton checked himeelf, Rachel 
had suddenly turned round. She stood there 
smiling, her big splendid eyes gleaming with a 
strange new beauty under her brown-gold curls. 
Her face was a revelation of loveliness to the 
man. 

She had been “a preity little thing” in the 
old days, now she was Peautitul, with that curious 
indefinable fascination that surrounds a woman 
of the aristocratic world, 

“ Swearing is strictly prohibited on a Sunday 
in Stradbury, Captain ton,” she said in 2 
laughing yet cold sort of way. 

Giles Haailton half stretched out his hand. 


** Lady Castletown !—-I—I beg your pardon, I did 
not know you were here. You have taken me 
quite by surprise. I ——” 


Rachel had -voucheafed no notice of his out- 
stretched hand. She had merely bent her head 
slightly in graye of his ing. 

* You have to thank my uncle for the closing 
of the Telegraph Office on Sunday,” she said 
lightly. ‘‘ Uncle Hubert is very strict abont 
the Sabbath, you know. I cannot think how itis 
he allows you to be open at all, Mrs. Barnes,” 

Mrs. Barnes flushed crimson, 

“ He—don’t know it miss—my lady, } did 
ought to say! You'll not tell——~" 

“Tell him!” cried Rachel, merrily. “ Why, 
Mrs. Barnes, don’t you know me better! I am 
not so ungrateful. Just fancy, what should I 
have done without your beautiful cup of tea this 
afternoon }” She turned to the young man again. 
“T hope your mother is well, Captain Hamilton, 
Pray give her my remembrances,” She bent her 
head as shé passed bim, and went to the door, 

‘You are not walking surely in this rain !” 
Giles Hamilton followed her quickly. “ Lady 
Castletown, you will get drenched—it is a positive 
deluge. Pray let me offer you my mother’s 
brougham |” 

Rachel shook her head. 

*Tcame out ou purpose to geb wet. So mapy 
thanks, Captain Hamilton; once more aw 
revour !” 

Lady Castletown !” his voice was quite sup- 
pliant—he stammered a little as she turned and 
glanced at him se coldly, so quietly out of her 
big grey eyes. ‘‘May I not hope to see you 
again! May I come over to the Rectory to- 
I only arrived at Corby last night. I 
had no idea that you were in the neighbourhood. 
I beg you will let me come!” 

Rachel smiled. 

‘‘To-morrow,” ehe said, “I am returning to 
town ; but if you care to come and see me in 
London I shall be pleased, of course. You know 
my address in Eaton-square, I daresay you will 
always find me on Sunday afternoons, Good- 
bye.” 

“Giles Hamilton stood and watched ber graceful 








always been a favourite, and when she reached 








form vanish in the distance. He was amazed 
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and offended by the coldness, the absolute ease of 
her manner. Ip was a moment of bewilderment 
for him. Was this fair, tall beautiful woman the 
came creature as that pale, shabby girl with the 
trembling lips and tear-stained eyes, from whom 
he had parted one cold spring day, only in time, 
as he had said to himeelf at the moment, to save 
himself considerable awkwardness? It was in- 
credible to realize! The news of her marriage 
with James Castletown so soon afterwards had 
startled him ; and she had somehow crept often 
into his thoughts of late when the world talked 
of her widowhood and the immense wealth that 
had been left to her; but nothing tangible bad 
come of these thoughts till thie moment, when 
chance had brought him face to face with her 
once again, and her cold lips and eyes, so beauti- 
ful even in their coldness, told him plainer than 
words that where the heart of the child he had 
wronged so cruelly had loved—the heart of this 
waman could despise, and that most thoroughly. 

Captain Hamilton drove on to the nearest town 
to despatch his telegram, and his thoughts were 
a maze of Rachel as he went, Her beauty—her 
coldness, her charm, her wealth jostied with eld 
memories, 

Something new and strange and startling had 
come into heart within the last hour ; it had 
its birth in a om vanity, but it quickly went 
beyond that, ere was the remembrance of a 
vanished time when a chi!d’s pure sweet love had 
been in his hands, and he had wantonly cast it 
from him, and this remembrance came to him 
now as it had never come before. 

Life somehow had not gone very well with 
Giles Hamilton during these 00d two years, 
Only this very aay had depressed, 
annoyed, tired of existence. Now as ab one 
touch all this was changed! A woman's cold 
lovely eyes had wrought the change. Eyes that 
haunted him, eyes that once had looked into his 
with the whole story of a child’s white heart 
written in their depths, 

Rachel the girl was vanished, but Rachel ihe 
woman remained, She was free; she therefore 
belonged to him. By right of her first love, by 
right of her sorrow also. she belonged to him. 
Coldness, pride, remembrance must all vanish 
before his claim, and this claim he said to himself, 
with a sudden determination, that was almost 
passion, he would make before many more weeks 


had gone ! 
(To be continued.) 








BRENDA’S GUARDIAN. 


CHAPTER VII, 


BRENDA'S spirits rose gradually but surely as 
the days passed by. Naturally of a hopeful dis- 
position it seemed to her that Trelawny’s failing 
to sail in the Median meant that he renounced 
his pursuit of her and left her free, and this 
thought was such’an intense relief to her that, in 
spite of her father’s death and that she was goin 
‘to a strange country to live with people she h 
never seen, her light-heartedness returned to her. 

Only when they were nearing England, as they 
steamed slowly up the Channel and caught sight 
of English soil. a strange nervousness seized upon 
oe an she clung impulsively to her old friend’s 
nand, 

‘* Promise me you will come to Bankshire and 
“~ till I get used to them. Ob, Goody, don’t 
make me go among strangers by myself.” 

_Mrs. Lennox held the girl’s hand clasped 
tightly in both of hers. It was a fine balmy 
*pring morning, and, well wra up, they were 
sitting on the quarter-deck, while the maid Alice 
a herself with the last preparation in the 
cabin, 

“Brenda, my pasling, I cannot go with you. 
Dear child, I shal! always love you tenderly ; but 
when we reach England our paths must diverge. 
You are a great heiress, and 1am just a dull old- 

gentlewoman who has no business with 
the gay world.” 

“Tdon’t ask you to live at Cameron Castle,” 








pleaded Brenda ; “only go with me and stay till | 
the first strangeness of everything has worn off.” | 

Mrs, Lennox shook her head. | 

“ Believe me, dear, it is best that you should | 
start your new life without me, Lady Mary | 
Camerén will be kindness itself to you.” 

“She must bea kind of feminine Methuselah 
if her son is old enough to be my guardian. 
Goody, why do you so dislike the Camerons |” 

Mrs. Lennox started, 

“I don’t dislike them, dear ; years ago they | 
were very kind to me. I have spent some very | 
pleasant days in their house,” 

Brenda looked eearchingly at her kind old | 
friend, 
“T can’t make you out, Goody. I know you | 
love me, you have no one in the world belonging | 
to you, and yet you insist on our parting.” | 

The chaperon hesitated. She felt her secret | 
weigh heavily on her, and finally she attempted 
that most dangerous of things, a half-confiderce, 

“The truth is, dear, Iam very anxious about a | 
relation of my own whom I have not seen for a 
great many years. I know that che is in trouble | 
and in very poor circumstances: If I have a | 
little home of my own I may find her out: and | 
persuade her to live with me.” 

Brenda was not satisfied. i 

She thought a quest which had waited » dozen | 
years might be delayed another week without 
any very serious consequences ; bul she only 
said, simply,— 

"You taust be very fond of her.” 

‘Tam. The silence aad the uncertainty about | 
her fate have been like a heavy burden on me 
all these years. I had passed my word to your 
mother not to leave you till you were grown up, 
or I don’t think I could have stayed away from 
England so long.” 

“What if her name—your cousin, I mean! 
Did my mother know her? i wonder my 
father did not help her if she was so poor |” 

Mrs, Lennox evaded the first question. 

“ Your mother and she were the same age and 
inseparable. Your father misjudged her. He 
was @ successful man, you see, and could not make 
allowance for others who failed ; but he knew I 
meant to devote my life to seeking her, and he 
admitted her claim on me. Brenda, darling, 
don’t think me unkind; but you are young 
and beautiful, rich and happy ; my poor friend is 
neither of the four, and I feel she needs me 
most,” 

Brenda gave up the point. 

“You will write to me,” she pleaded, 
Goody, life will be very lonely for me!” 


' 
i 


* Oh, 


| “I have ordered 


| the waiter had removed the 





Mrs. Lennox was not a clever woman, but her 
parting counsel to Brenda was the truest wisdom 
words could utter. 

“ Dear, I am sure you will be happy if only you 


try to be contented ; and, Brenda, there are wi 


two things I want to urge upon you, slways loo 


forward, never look back ; let the dead past | 
| mere lived,” 


bury its dead, and, above all things, never havea 
secret from your guardians.” 

She had no time for more. The great ship had 
suddenly dropped anchor, the restless feverish 
noise of the screw had stopped, the Median was 
lying at rest in Southampton water, and a steam 
launch with friends of the passengers, letter-bags 
and Government officials on board, was rapidly 
making its way towards her. 

“TI am sure your guardian will have sent to 
meet you,” said Mrs. Lennox. ‘If uot I must 
see you and Alice into the train before I go on to 
London.” 

A atrarge half-frightened look had come to 
Brenda’s face as though”for the first time she 
realized that the parting was at hand. She fixed 
her eyes steadily on the launch and the little 
knot of people passing from ite deck to that of 
the Median. There was a little fussy middle- | 
aged man with a grizzly head, whom she had 
fixed on in her own mind as her guardian, when 
she heard Goody’s voice at her side say,— 

“ This is your ward, Sir Guy. Brenda, let me 
introduce you to your guardian and your father’s 
friend, Sir Guy Cameron.” 

Brenda started. The man before her was a 
good twenty years younger than she had expected, 





| devolves on you, 





a handsome-looking country gentleman, still in 
the flower of his age, but with a grave, almost 


sad expression as he took her hand, and said, 
solemnly,— 

“ Your father trusted me, Heaven grant I may 
prove worthy of his confidence.” 

Brenda ¢ould fird no words to answer him, she 
was thankful that Mrs. Lennox began to make 
some comfortable common-place remarks about 
the journey, Lady Mary’s health, and so on. 

“My mother is very well, Woa't you come 
and see for yourself ; surely you can spare us a 
few days before you seek to settle down?” 

“T¢ would only make the parting from Brenda 


' harder ; she has been like my own child all these 


years, Ob, Sir Guy, be good to her.” 

He looked gravely at his beautiful ward. 

“J will do my beat. Do you really mean you 
are going on by the mail to London?” 

“Yes, now ‘hat I can leave Brenda safely in 
your hands,” 

Then we will see you off,” he said, pleasantly, 
lunch at the ‘Dolphin ;’ our 
cross country train does not start till three 
o'clock.” 

He apoke courteously to the maid, giving her & 
few directions about her young lady’s luggage, 
then he escorted Mrs, Lennox to the train and 
considerately effaced himself while she said 
“ good-bye” to Brenda, then, perhaps an hour 
after their first meci:ug, Sir Guy Cameron and 
his ward were téte-2 téte. Brenda might have 
felt nervous, only she decided Sir Guy had 
enough shyness for them both: he looked troubled 
and ill at ease, all through the dainty liitle 
repaet, which was served in a private room. When 
last traces of the 
meal he turned to his ward abruptly. 

“T have one or two things I musi tell you 
before we go on to the Oastie, Iam not used to 
young ladies and their ways, so if I am too abrupt 
you must forgive me.” 

“T think there ie nothing you could say that 
would trouble me,” said the girl, slowly. “ You 


| see I have no one left to be anxious for.” 


* You know that you are a great heiress said 
Sir Guy, quietly, “ but I think you have cever 
heard your father’s history. Before you go inte 
he neighbourhood where hie name is a house- 
hold word I want to tell you something about 
him,” 

“T have always fancied that he quarrelled with 
his family about bis marriage,” said Urenda; “ he 
néaver once mentioned his life in England to me, 
he never once spoke my mother’s name, and I 
always felt there was some trouble I did not 
know of connected with his past.” 

" You are quite right,” said Sir Guy. “ Kenneth 
was the second of three brothers, and he never 
‘got on’ with either of the others. His marriage 
led to an open rupture with your elder uncle, 
but so long ay he had your mother I don’t think 
my old friend minded. When he-~losi her, he 
grew desperate, and went abroad, vowing he 
would never return to England while Lord Hazei 


Brenda looked bewildered. 

* But who ‘s Lord Hazelmere ? 
of him.” 

“Your father’s elder brother. Kenneth even 
changed his name when he went abroad. He 
had been christened Kenneth Norton, and he 
chose to drop hia patronymic entirely, and begin 
his new life as Mr. Norton. Last year his brother 
died, and he became Lord Hazelmere of Hazelmere 
Croft. He never axnsumed the title, but the old 
house is now yours, and I am certain he would 
wish you to be known by the name which is your 
birthright.” 

“You mean that i am Brenda Hazelmere ?” 

"You are the Honourable Miss Hazeimere of 
Hazelmere Croft, the heiress of a grand old 
name, Your first cousin, Archie Hazelmere, a 
boy at Eton, must take the title, but all else 
Even without the fortune poor 
Kenneth made in Africa you are a great heiress. 
In Bankshire, where the Hazelmeres have been 
known and respected for centuries, you must 
bear your own name, and my mother thinks it 
desirable no one should know you bave ever been 
called by any other.” , 

She turned to him with astrange little sobbiag 


I never heard 


cry. : 
“Ob, I am so glad—so thankful! Sir Guy, 
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Jo you really. mean ne told J 
have been Brenda Norton 
“*Taat ig my mother’s wish, 
you would object to the change.’ 
* No, I am thankful, 
it to yor 


»e need ever & 
I own we feared 
but these last few weeks’ have been so 


ull of misery I ouly long to start afresh, J want 
o forget all thut. happened since my father’s 


! 
| 


; 


Sir Guy, IT oan’t explain | 


Jeath,”’ 


Sir Guy could nob un 
16 vos glad she fall 
wisbns. 

“There is only one difficulty,” he said gravely, 
‘your maid. Is she to be: trusted If not I 
think it would be better’ to dismiss her st once 
with « handsome gratuity,. I hardly looked’ at 
jie she‘colonia! or English?’ 

She is uglish.' She was only about five 
ears in the Colony, aud had a deal of trouble 
there. Tat quite sute we can-tiiust-her.” 

Sir Guy raug the |.cll,.and teid the waiter ‘to 
send the maid... When Alice Brown came in-he 
sigued to her to take a seat 

““T bave two. vr three things 
Your bilstrees ‘will drop the nanie of Norton, and 
ve-koown henceforth ss) Miss’ Hazelmera! Can 
we trust you to hold your fongtte about the past 
end not divalgsto anyone th bankshice that you 
knew her fitetas Mies Norton i’ 

‘You may-trustime entirely Sir Guy.” 

Somothiugdn her voice struck hina we Zamilinr, 
hi@ iudlonly ex clainmed,—~« 

‘I have acen pou) before, 
your name, > bude om 
vole,” 


i 


* } 


o with his mother’s 


o.say to you. 


J can’t remember 
certain. I khow your 


raother. waa housekeeper ab; Cameron 
Meotla Sir Guy,") aid the! woman sadly. “I 
at'tex pect-you to remdmbér meythaugh ib was 
Lady. 2 
yroad, as maid t elicdte young: idly.” 
* Atiee Brown,!" Sit Guy 
xuow that yéor mother beliet’ed 
ir long silence :wall-digt 
hastéeLed het end 4.” 
“it bnew that she! was! déot, sir, Té, wae out 
otbeDnglish Tithe with‘ Cape | papers, pleasé 
sopy,’ and I read if in thd Argus two yeara ago. 


Won 2 ‘heard Miss Heuelmere was) gotog t0 | eve will do our best:to:make! you happy: here,” 


Cameron Castle I knewit wns tvo late for the to 


sretand her in the lenety, | 


| 





wy who got-me my situation to go i home, 


ated, do you | Mary-would receive hid ward; he need not have 
you dead, and | feared) his mother was ‘nog! the! woman to do 
ke ber heart, and | things by halves and, having promised to welctime 


| 


se tiy mother > bui-thé chance ciygetting ‘back | 


6% the ‘old filaco seémed like 
” 
vo Tree, 


» glimpse of Heaven | 


| 
} 


Alive bas had’ a greaxbuleal of trouble,” brone | 


in’. Brenda, «* 
deserted her 


She married a bad! man, and whe 
She has dropped his. name and 


1 





‘Poor woman! Idaresay she i thankfal . to 
get age ; bub I am rather sorry she is your 
maid.” 

“Why ?” asked Brenda quickly. 

‘Secauge you are too young’ to understand tite 
seamy side of life, aud I would’ gladly haye kept 
all such. painful stories from you for a few 
years,” 

“T am nineteen,” said Brenda,.a little indig- 
nantly, “and I feel fifty.” 

Sir Guy looked at her: with « curious sort of 
smile ; but he said uo more,-and in‘a@ very short 
time they were taking their placds in the slaw 
parliamentary train which, da and incon- 
venieut as it was, yeb formed the quickest way of 
aes Ellesmere, the nearest station’ to Cameron 

Jastle, 

Brenda was very silent dusting the juurn2y, sad 
Sir Guy seemed lost in thought; really he ‘was 
wishing hir ward didnot g0 eldsely resemble her 
mother, Lady Mary would surely think it was 
the lost Ivy returned ta them, 

“I hope yon will be bappy in England,” he 
said at last as they began their long drive to the 
Castle; ‘my mother has invited your Cousin 
Archie to aperid the spribg vacation with us, |\A 
cousin is not s verynear gelation, but still you 
ought to know your kinaujan,” - 

" How olf is be ¥” ; 

‘ Sixteen, anda very amusing boy,” 

“ How he must bateme.” oat 

"Note bit of it. Hazelmers has-bis mother's 
fortune, and he’s too generouds nature to dislike 
you because you had a nearer claim to the Crofb 
than himself,” 

They ‘had passed-through the lodge gates 5 
apother minute and Brenda» Hagelmere entered 
the house which had once »béen «her ‘mother's 


Sir Gay watched anxiously to see how Lady 


Brends, she kept her word-it the spirit ay well as 
the letter. 

“My dear child,” she said, affectionately, * you 
aré very young to have known so much trouble; 


" Jack Tremaine dead |” exclaimed Lady Mary, 
fia am certain Sir Marmaduke does not 
wih’? | eet ew Le 
“Yeu he does,” said, Brenda, “Mr, Tremaine’s 
friend wrote and told Sir Marmaduke.” - a1 


“He was always a fascinating sorh of man,” 
admitted Gny ;"‘but [can’t understand your 
father having anything todo with him.” 

Brenda told the story.of her meeting begh 
cart that summer t, and the: eat 
led to Jack Tretaaine dying at Loudon: Towe 
Sbe had been strangely reserved. about ber past 
life till then, and the Camerons ore of 
the African home by that bri 
had heard from all their questions. « They be 
ea with great interest, and Lady Mary said, 

indly,— dado ote 

Tam eure £ should have done just the. 
as.your father, Brenda; and of. sate Seago. 
maine dying was very different from Jack 
Tremaine in health.” 1 salt Lice 

‘+ Who-was his friend?” asked Sir Guy... 1; 

“ 4 Mr. Trelawoy, ' L/ believe she bas.jan estate 
in Hampshire left-him by an ancle called Pen- 
tot Wohad fs he poor ,Peafold prodigal nephew t 

“ What, is-he poor, Penfold’s ’ 
Lhave often heard. of him; poor fellowy+he.was 
raore sinned against than sinning. . Hix mother 
raarried agein and his step-father detested him. 
He was engaged to 8 beautiful girl but they made 
her give him up, Is he coming home aow t"? 

"| believe 9.” 14? eae nhl batik od 

“Thope be’ will.call: on, you if he wishes to,’ 
eaid Lady Mary. “We knew? Sir :O 
wall, and his nephew can hardly be like » atramger 
to ua.” Pe 


Brenda pulled herself together uy 88 a | 





Se ee, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Desvite her youth and)detp mourning society 
did its utmost to welcome Miss Hazelmere, ’ The 
heiress of 9. graud old name and of vast wealth, 
the daughter of a romantic marriage and with, 
though she ignored it, ® sad romance in’ her 
mother’s life, she could hardly fail’ to be sa 
object of general interest, and. before she had 
been a month at the Castle everyone for miles 
round had called of her, 

Lady Mary was astonished at her ward's calra self- 
possession ; from the local Duchess to the Ourate’s 
meek little wife everyone seemed alike to Brenda ; 
abe was not. shy or awkward, bat ahe coriainly did 
not respond very warmly to the advances made 
io her, and the geneval impression in the: county 
was that the Colonial heiress was frightfully 
proud, 

“We have a visitor coming to-day whose name 
you may have heard,” ‘Lady Mary told Brenda 
one fair spring :moruing whea they gat at break - 
fast, “Sir Marmaduke Tremaine cad your father 
were sclwolfellows and. close friends. A naia- 
undersianding parted them just before Kenneth 


| left England, but in their youth they were devoted 


g@imebick te her own.’ ¢ think she has @ 
secrot of her, own to guard ‘she will be more 
erofulof mine’ 

“PN keep it with my tife; Miss Brends..) O%, | 
Hie Gay, don't send me away! » I haye suffered 
tirribly, nocd [ was: sinved sgainet—nov sinning, 

0 t be hard won me.’ 

“ft was never hard updh anyone, said Sir Guy 
ronily, “if pou can satisfy Miss Hazelmere and 

y mother you cau. keep your place; aad now 

had bet he sceing about the luggage, the 
ts in f an hour.” 

Left alone with Brenda he said gravel 

What a tiny world it is after all... Mre 
Brown w y mother’s taaid she, left us to be 
25 d, aud returned a widow fire years later as 
housekeeper, Hor child was almost brought ap 
im our house, my mother had some ideg of having 

er educated for rind. of humble panied 5 
but Mrs. Brown:wad againet it—she preferred 
what che called ‘ good honest service’ for her 

rl. Alice left us about five years agoy a beauti: 
ful bloomibg dreature—just ‘the sort of girly who 
would he sure to marry-young—~frem the day eh 
inaded at Cape Town we never heard of. bor; & 

i-nigh:kitled her mother,” 

“TJ hike Alice Brown,” said Brenda quietly, 

diam glad to have helped restore ber to} 

appineaa,’ 

Sir Quy lovked at her etrangels 

And the husband (s @ villain %’ 


‘A wery. black one, I should think. I know 
abe’ dreaded nothing so much’as his finding her, 
Te carae on board the steamer at Cape Town to 
a6 domeone of, with a diamond: ring on his 
f. - 4 f } =93 Vis «2 nwrine lug 
inger and dressed, she said, like & prince ; 


he never récoguised her,’ 


” 


to each other. 

Two dull red spots burnt on Brende's cheeks, 
She had gone back in faucy to London Towers 
and poor Darkie’s death, This sausb’ be his 
brother, 

“You look troubled, Brenda,” eaid Sir Guy, 
“surely your father didjmebt. wish his quarrel to 
descend to you. Of course, if you think he would 
have had any objection te your meeting Sir Mar- 
maduke we will--—-” . 

But Brenda interrupted him, 

Papa never mentioned Sir Marmaduke tome; 
it was only that his brother died iu our house 
last January, and the name brought back 60 many 





recollections,” 


““You wenld not. care for Mr. o 
she said'‘decidedly.. ' Youdoa’t know y life 

ab the mings ia like; or how a man changes ix 
| that rough uncivilized placa. I don’t, believe if 
| you bad seen as couch of Mr, Trelawny as I have 
| you would ever let him enter your house,” >. 

“Don’t you like, him?” asked Sir Guy, in 
surprise 

“T detest him,” returned Brenda, “Tam very 
glad he only knew me ae~ Sites" , and so 
will have no chanos of renewing the acquain 
I hopenever to see him again,’ oe ae: 

Mother and son exchanged ~ glanced av she 
left the room. : 

“Our ward is 9 riddle,” said Sir Guy. “ Fancy 
any woman prrwerien. as ec ae ey Sack Tre- 
raaine to Sir Christ "s nephew..’ 

I wonder. if Me. Trelawny has been’ faithful 
| to jnie first love ?” said Lady ...“* One thing 
is certain, we ueed not think ,ef bim as, aguitot 
for Brenda. It is clearshe detesto him,” | - 

“T think she detests a good many. people, 
mother.” : 

i Don’t you like her, Guy ?” 

He parzied.the question. : 

“T can’t understand. Ler, Sorketimes she seema 
the veriest child, at others she lookalike.an indig- 
nant priacess. She can’b bear me, and Fem 
afraid if it came to a struggle between our wills, 
the conflict would be a sore one, Sometimes I 
think shethas s accret trouble,” ; 

lady Mary shook her head, 

' She has no love affair, if you mean that, She 
was mever allowed to have any friends or acquaint- 
ances in the Colody. I don’t think she ever 
knew a young man to speak to,” 4 

“Except Mr, Trelawny and his dying friend, 
putin Guy, “ Strange exceptions to,mak 

Lady Mary went of to interview her house: 
keepers 





Sir Guy etocd alone in the big bay, window 
thinking-of ‘\is ward, and the many perplesitics 
she geemed tohave brought into his.ufe, 

Por from: the very hour of her wg fo the 
Castle, there had been a kind of hostility. betweeg 


| Brenda and her guardian, 


ee 
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The girl’s complaint was that he treated her as 
«aun tts he never talked to her of sensible 
things, but tried to choose subject: suited to ber 
comprehension; also, that do what she would, say 
what she might, ske could nob make him angry, 
he was always | courteous, 

She had tried to shock him by acting the part 
of a very advanced Colonial girl, She ‘had en- 
deavoured to pose aa a fast reckless girl of the 
period, but Sir Guy was quietly indifferent. 

Then she had assumed the arrogant ways of a 
puree-proud heiress, but he appeared unconscious 
of any change. 

The girl's whole nature seemed in revolt 
against her guardian, and if he had’ wished her 
to go to the left ehe would certainly have felt 
an uncontrollable desire to go tothe right, 

Lady Mary, on the contrary, suited the spoilt 
child exactly, She made a pet of Brenda, was 
openly fond of her, and often said so, 

Brenda could not understand Sir Guy’s cool 
reserve, It never occurred to ‘her that an old 
lady might be affectionate toa Gri guest, while a 
mar of nine and thirty could ly be on very 
intimate terms with a besutiful stranger of 
marriageable age, 

She came in juet then as he wae thinking of 
her, and looked up at him. Brenda always went 
to the point at once, 

* Please, Sir Guy, I want to go away.” 

The Baronet opened his eyes. 

“But you've only jusb come; you haven’t 
been with us two dosatla Have we been unfor- 
tunate enough to offend you ?” 

“IT wish you would not laugh at me,” said 
Brenda, pettishly, “Of course I should come 
back, but I want to go and spend a week with 
my old governess, Mra, lennox.” 

“T'm afraid it can’t be managed." 

“Bat it must be managed, she has taken a 
house in Turner-etreet, Kennington.” 

“Not a, very pleasant locality,” observed Sir 
Juy, drily ; be a sensible girl, Brenda, and give 
it up.” 

“TJ shall not. Goody writes that she misses 
mé terribly, and feels very dull,” 

“T can quite believe it.” 

“T wish you wouldn't laugh ab me,” cried the 
girl pettishly”'T tell you I wild go ; she has been 

ust like a mother to me, and I won't have her 
feel lonely.” 

Sir Guy turned round and faced his angry 
ward. 

“You can’t go to Kennington, Brenda. Mrs. 
ientox would be the last person to’ wish it, 
Turner-street, Kenniogton, is nob 2 fit place for 
you.” 

“If it is good enough for her it must be for 
me,” 

“That hardly followa, Besides, Mrs, Lenuox 
has an object in living there.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Brenda ; “ she has a cousin 
she hopes to"find 5 she lost sight of her a great 
many years ago, and Goody is afraid she has been 
in tronble since.” 

* Most likely.” 

“Did you know her ¢” 

" Yes,” he said quietly ; “your governess is 
good woman, Brenda, She has buried herself in 
this dreary suburb just on the chance of finding 
the companion of her youth, and helping her.”’ 

“What was her name? the woman’s, I mean ? 
~ is so awkward to keep saying ‘rhe’ and 
‘her.’ ”” 

“Her name,” he hesitated; “It was Nairn 
when I knew her, but she has changed it-sinee.” 

“Well, when I go to Kennington 1 daresay I 
eball see her. I mean to go, Sir Guy, in spite of 
atl you say,” 

_ “T am quite sure Mrs. Lennex will send you 
back by the next train; so you will not gain 
much by your childishness,” 

“LE egy ag are sang eaid Brenda, im- 
ers lo you hear, Sir Guy, tivel 
uorrid, I shall = the. Lord chalet are 


“You'll relent,” said Sir Guy, cheerfully, “ and, 
besides, I fancy any guardian would share my 
objections to a course of visits to Turner-etreet, 
Ken on,” Bax 
fancied Sir Guy telegraphed his veto to 


Mrs, Lennox, for in the course of the afternoon j- 


she received a brief wire :—- 

“Shall be absent some days; will write 
later.” 

Of course this memage might have been sent 
simply to prevent Brenda’s writing in her friend’s 
absence, but the young. lady believed her 
guardian had had a hand in it, 

“Brenda, this is your father's friend, Sir 
Marmaduke Tremaine, Duke, this is poor 
Kenneth’s daughter,” 

To Brenda's intense rurprise she saw a tall 
benevolent looking elderly man with kind, honest 
blue eyes, dark hair, streaked with silver, and a 
face by which she felt strangely attracted. He 
took both her hands in his. 

“TI knew both your * saci my dear ; and {I 
am very pleased to make your acquaintance. I 
was grieved to the heart when J heard of Hozel- 
mere’s death ; to the very last I hoped he would 
come home, and—things would right them- 
selves,” 

A glance from Sir Guy made him hastily 
chatige the subject, aod dinner being announced 
the four went down ‘to it, conversation was only 
on trivial subjects till the ladies had retired, then 
the guest turned to Sir Guy. 

“She has a sweet face; Cameron ; but it’s not 
& happy ome; surely Kenneth didn’d vent his 
misfortunes on her }” 

Gay Cameron sighed. 

"I sometimes wish he had not made me her 
guardian ; itis nota light responsibility, But, 
Tremaine, I want to ask you a question. 1 may 
touch « painful subject, but it is necessary.” 

"Go on,” said Duke, sadly; ‘of course it’s 
about John, What -fresh scrape has he got 
into}? 

“ He died last January.” 

* Nonsense.” 

"At first I could not credit it myself, bud 
Brenda’s account is far too complete to be mis- 
taken, John Tremaine died at her father's 
house last January, being then on his way to 
England with a friend of his, called. Trelawny. 
She asserts, moreover, that Trelawny wiole and 
told you of the death.” 

“He didn’t,” said Duke firmly, “and I don’t 
believe Jack is dead. You need not look so 
shocked ot my incredulity, Cameron ; why bless 
me, before now I’ve sent the money for Jack’s 
| funeral, only to find he was alive and had invented 
| the story of hie own death iv order to raise the 
| money. I shall never believe he’s dead till I see 

him im hie coffin.” 

"Strong words,” 

‘He deserves them,” ssid Sir Marmaduke, 
bitterly. ‘ Well, asthe estate is strictly entailed, 
he murt come into it if he survives me, more’s 








| 
| 
| 


{ 


Sir Marmaduke locked more and more be- 
wildered. 

“T never had his letter. Until Cameron told 
me of John’s death to-night I had nob the Jere 
idea of it, and even now | find it difficult to believe 
it,” 5 
Brenda hesitated. 

“ Was your brother rich?” she asked, slowly, 


“He had beeu living on his wits for years >. 


what makes you ask the question?” 

“ Only that—Sir Marmaduke, can [ trusb you, 
will you promise you will tell ao one what I say, 
not eveu Sir Guy or his mother?” 

* Make yourself easy on that point, my dear. 
I will heep whatever you teli me secre.” 

“Mr. Trelawny was nota goo man, I can’ 
tell you how Iiound it out, bub I know thad he 
wae weak ond cowardly, cruel and cunning, If 
your brother had left money bebind him T believe 
Mr. Trelawny capable of hiding hia death that 
he might not have to give it up.” 

Sir Marmaduke took s turn up and down the 
Manor path. When he came back to Brenda he 
said, hoarsely,— 

“ Gould you deecribe the two men, my brother 


} and his friend ?” 


“Tt would be dificult, because the same 
description applies to beth ; they were both tull 
and dark, both good-looking, only poor Mr. ‘Tre- 
maine had a face that touched one’s: heart, one 
seamed to ktow that he had suffered terribly. 
My old governese told me he had been engaged to 
a young lady in England, but her friends made 
him give her up. He would not send a messace 
to her, to tell her he was dead, he said all he 
could do for her was to let her forget him, Tr 
seemed to me the most unselfish thing I ever 
heard of ; he couldn't have becn the worthlexs 
prodigal you thivk him to have thought of her 
like that.” 

“ And Mr, Trelawny ?” 

“Ob, he was very different,” said Brenda, ‘‘I 
think he was older than his friend, and had ceeo 
more of the world, but they were devoted to enol 
other.” 

‘You are sure the dying man’s name was 
‘Johu Tremaine’ ?” 

“We never heard his name till he was cead. 
Mr. Trelawny told us the night they tame that 
one of them waa the nephew of Sir Christopher 
Penfold, but we did not like to ask which. They 


| were bot’ called ‘Jack, but Mr. Tremaine called 


| 


the pity; but after the way he’s lived he’s not ; 


likely to make old bones, and there'll be tome- 
thing left for little ‘Don’ after all.” 
* How you love that boy.” 
~The only chitd of my favourite brother, it’s 
not surprising. 1 hawgoffeved John’ a big bribe 


hear of it,” 

“He is dead,’ pursued Sir Guy; ‘‘if you 
doubt me, do speak to Brenda and listen to her 
story.” 


Sir Marmaduke asked Miss Hazelmere to walk Trelawney 13 @ scound: 
with him the uext mo:aing, and when they were | 1 won't mention your name 
seated on a fallen tree he took his friend's advice | Should have one interview ¥ 
fica as . 
“My dear, the story is nob fit tor your ears, | Failing Johu, my heir is 


and broached the subjéeet, 


before now to cub off the entail, bub he won't | 


his friend ‘Captain’ generally. We fancied o¢ 
first he was in the Army,” 

"You askéi me a little while ago‘ hot to 
mention Mr. Trelawny to your guardians, will 
you tell me why }” 

“Yes, They are disposed to invite him here 
out of rezpect for his uncle, and I never want to 
sea his face again, T'can’t bear John ‘i'relawny. 
I was thankful when I found I was to be called 
Hazelmere inatead of Norton, bacause I ihought 
it lessened the chance of wweeting him, I am net 
a coward generally, Sir Marmaduke, bub 7 ax 
afraid of John Trelawny.” 

The baronet’: hand rested tenderly on her 
shoulder, 


‘© Reet assured your secret ia safe. with me, | 


| am afraid you are right, aud that this! 


1; but I must see him-~ 
but it is necessary 

vith him, and settl 
is really dead 


whom 2 


the question whether my brothe 


AEP rew 


but my unfortunate brother had brought himself | dearly love, and who is, in al: respects, worthy 
under the power of the law. I know he suffered | of my grand old name ; for bis sake the queetion 


imprisonment in the Colony for some crime 
connected with diamonds,” 

“ Wicit diamond buying,” said Urenda, ; 
DB, we cail it out there, Sir Marmaduke, I 
don’t believe Mr, Tremaine could have been guilty 
of that, I can’t tell: you the impression he made 
on us. We were all so.taken with him we would 
have done anything tomate him well,” 

“And yousay his friend wrote to teil me. of 
his death ?”” 


to you,” said Brenda,elowly, ‘and I cannot, see 
what object he had in net doing 50.” 
“ You are sure he spoke of me by name!” 





“ Yer,” ; 


“Mr, Trelawny told my father he had written | 


siey 





must be set ad rest.” 

"You will not betray mo! 

“T never betrayed a woman in my life ; bur, 
child, the Camerons are loyal and true; if this 
man Trelawvey molests you, you have only to 
appeal to Sir Guy, and he will deal with him. 1 
have heard Sir Christopher Penfold’s nephew hav 
returned to England, and settled at the Manor 
take it that is the man 7° 

Yes,” 

*T am leaving here te-morrow, snd i shal! go 
straight there and clear up the mystery ; shall 
write to you aboutit, or had [ better wai 
Lam at the Castle again ¢” 

“ Write, please,” said Brenda, “but, Sir Mt 
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maduke, I wish you were not going to Mr. 
Trelawney.” 

“That's cowardly, my dear; face a danger 
bravely and it loses its sting, nob that it can be 
@ danger to see @ man for balf an hour on busi- 
nese. However unscrupulous your béte noire is, 
he will hardly try to injure me in that short 
epace of time,’ 

Sir Guy and his mother were a little surprised 
hat their friend made no further reference to 
his brother, and that instead of the week's 
visit he had promised them, he departed the 
second morning afcer his arrival. 

Guy went with bim to the station ; but on the 
drive they only talked of indifferent matters, 
Tremaine was seated in the train before he said 
abruptiy,-— 

“Take care of that gir], Cameron, she has too 
much heart to get through life easily ; be gentle 
with her for her mother’s sake.” 

“TI have no desire to be harsh,” said Sir Guy 
coldly, “ but you are mistaken in your judgment. 
Brenda has too little feeling, not too much, I 
often think her quite heartless,” 

Sir Marmaduke Tremaine reached Lynton 
about six o’clock, It was the nearest station to 
Penfold Manor, being, in fact, within an easy 
walk of the house. 

Perhaps the baronet was tired after his 
journey, or he thought business better transacted 
in the morning, for he made no attempt to see 
Mr. Trelawney that night, but engaged a bed at 
the “ Blue Lion,” an old-fashioned hostelry in the 
quaint winding High-street. 

The host himself waited on the distinguished 
guest, and Sir Marmaduke found it easy to set 
him falking on the subject of Mr. Trelawny. 

“ He’s been at the Manor over a month, sir; 
but D’ve not set eyes on him yet, a queer sort of 
gentleman I should think, certainly bis conduct 
looks like it,” 

‘What has he done!” ingufred Sir Marma- 
duke. “J heard he had beew abroad a great 
Jea',”” 

“Ay, be was in Africa when he heard of his 
uncle’s death, and he didn’t trouble himself to 
hurry home; even when he did come he didn’t 
show his face at the Manor, he sent a lawyer’s 
clerk down, who paid off all the old servante— 
even those who'd spent their lives in his uncle’s 
emyloy ; then two coloured folks came, and took 
up their abode there---servants they called them- 
selves—but, bless me, air, vo English gentleman 
would have the like of them brown creatures 
about him, Mr. Trelawny came s week later, 
not to this station, but to a junction a good five 
miles off. He hired acab and drove off to the 
Manor, and from that day to this, he’s never 
set foot outeide his own grounds, 

Not a creature has seen bim ; parson and 
doctor called, but were refused entrance. The 
tradesmen declare that they uever see anyone 
but the coloured woman, and that Mr. Tre- 
lawny must shut himself up in two or three 
rooms, for there is not the slightest trace of him 
to be seen about.” 

“But if he has been here a month, surely 
people have called ?” objected Sir Marmaduke. 

" Heaps of people have called, sir; but the 
answer's alwaye the same, Mr. Trelawny is too 


. much engaged to see anyone.” 


**To tell you the truth I have come down on 
purpose to see him. I mean to try and storm 
the fortress to-morrow.’ 

Boniface put down the dish he was holding, 


nd stared at Sir Marmaduke in blank dismay. 


“IT wouldn't, sir, if I were you, if you'll forgive 
my plain speaking; there’s something mighty 
wrong about that man, sir ; there's a mystery at 
the Manor, and i don’t envy anyone who 
attempts to meddle with it,” 


(To be continued.) 


This Story commenced in No. 1668. 








In 1865 not « single town in India had a supply 
of pure water ; now nearly all the large cities and 
cantonments have waterworks, with the result 
that the death rate among the British troops of 
69 per 1000 thirty years ago has been reduced to 
15 per 1000, 











STRAYED AWAY. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XIIl.—(continued.) 


“ Wasrg to?” the, driver inquired, panting 
from the last heavy trunk, which threatened to 
disappear bodily through the roof of his vehicle. 
‘There ain't room for auy more ef them.” 

“ You had better set my luggage down at the 
firat receiving-house for the Parcels Delivery 


; Company,” said Fanny. She waa fortunately a 


woman of action, “Thay will be safe there, I 
think.” 

“Yes, mum, safeas the Bank of England”— 
the driver had the traditional faith in the Thread- 
nevdle-street institution-—“ if you tell em where 
to send ’em.” 

“That will be an after consideration. 1 can 
leave my name with them. I may want my 
boxes sent to the railway station. Justnow lam 
not decided.” 

Che driver whipped up his horse. It was 
exceptionally limp in the knees, even for a four- 
wheeler, Fanny would have preferred a hansom, 
but it wae expedient to have her luggage removed 
at once, She was glad when the vehicle jolted 
ite way to the-receiving-house in Oxford-street, 
and the boxes were handed down. 

Her instructions were sufficieutly explicit, She 
left her name—Mrs, Perey—with the civil shop- 
keeper, and told him the address would be sent 
in the evening. She offered, at the same time, 
to pay him for any extra troubie the arrangement 
might cause ; but Oxford-street shopkeepers are 
polite, asa rule, and this one did himself a pleasure 
when he was courteous fo his graceful customer, 
though the boxes blocked up nearly all the front 
of his counter, and he bruised his shins against 
them when he went to bow Fanny cut, 

‘Now where to, mum?” asked tie driver, 
looking with much relief at the no longer 
oppressed roof of his cab. 

“To St. Paul’s-churchyard,” 

She had been there -with Percy, and knew 
there were some respectable confectioners in the 
vicinity. 

The cab arrived there in something less than 
au hour and a-half, Fanny paid the driver, and 
dismissed him. 

Up to thig time the necessity for energy had 
sustained her, and she did not drop now. Percy 
had given her some excellent practical advice. 

‘Put a woman by herself in the streets of 
London,” he bad said, “and she is helpless as a 
baby ; yet a little common sense will take her 
through without the least difficulty.” 

He taught her self-reliance, instructed her in 
the simple detail of every-day life out of doors, 
and Fanny wae grateful for the lessons now. 

She knew exactly. what to do in the present 
emergency. She bought a newspaper, went into 
a confectioner’s for a glass of wine and a bun, 
then looked down one of the advertising columns 
for apartments to let. : 

There were scores to select from, and scores 
to carefully avoid. Percy’s practical knowledge 
of humanity came in again nere, and Fauny, 
picking out the doubtful notices, passed them 
b 


Y: 

One advertisement attracted her, and she read 
it twice :— 

** A doctor’s widow, having a larger house than 
she requires, can let apartments, with partial or 
entire board, to an elderly invalid of either sex, 
or a lady of social habits, who wouldshave every 
comfort of sa home, Terms very moderate. 


Address, Mrs, Wilson, 27, Paxton-street, Holloway. 


No children or other lodgers.” 

There was a certain originality in the adver- 
tisement that made Fanny smile, The dictiwn, 
she would see, was sacrificed to the exigencies of 
espace and the price per line, 

“ A doctor’s widow,” mused Fanny. “I think 
Percy would like that; it seems quieb and res- 
pectable. I will try for this,” 

Her idea as to the locality of Holloway was a 
very dim one, She had seen the name on omni- 
buses, and heard it whispered by her former 
companions in the work-room in connection with 
& certain Highbury barn. 








It was somewhere beyond Ielio and 
Islington was a long way from Lam ; she 
a aig 

olloway appeared to be iy 
the matter of apartments, ao Kentish-town took 
the field against it with a vigour and respecta- 
bility only equalled by its cheapness. 


But the chief demand was for City gentlemen, 
one or two friends or brothers, who could have 
the luxuries of partial board, gas, piano, and 
we blinds combined with the comforts of a 

ome. “ 

Some went so far as to promise a musical and 
social circle of an evening, bub the comforts of a 
home was the universal point. 

Apartments for ladies were rarely offered. 
Fanny began to foresee her difficulty,. A girl of 
her age going for lodgings alone, unable to name 
her friends or give a reference, must rivcessarily 
be under suspicion. F 

She wondered what the doctor's widow would 
say-—whethér that'lady would trust her truthful 
face, aud take her in without that indispensa- 
bility, a reference from her last apartments. 

An omnibus took her to Holloway, and the 
conductor directed her to Paxton-street. It was 
a wide and rather handsome thoroughfare, with 
tall houses, wonderfully white doorsteps, and 
towering area railings. 

Fanny was slightly awed by the severely res- 
pectable aspect of Paxton-street. 

It had such large windows, ne one gould walk 
down Paxton-street without a certain conscious- 
ness that the eyes of the inhabitants were upon 
her all the way. 

Fauny liked the aspect of No, 27. It wea 
quieter, heavier, and had more tone about it, 
She caught. glimpse of the parlour through the 
window, and saw rich, old-fashioned hangings 
and handsome old oil paintings on the walls. 

Then the servant who opened the door to her 
was clean, and bright, and cheerful ; and a clean 
and cheerful servant is a certain sign of a house- 
hold well regulated by a systematic good-tem- 
pered raistress, 

“ Respecting an advertisement,” said Fanny to 
the girl, “about apartments to let.” 

Pig bap pr PC 

And the girl o the parlour dagr 

7 wae welll ‘aa in, please, I will fetch 
mistress.” 

Fanny liked the room. It was handsome, 
warm and well furnished. Anti-macassar waa 
not there in any of its detestable varieties ; kuit- 
ting, netting and crochet were slike banished. 

The chairs were left in peace; the sweeping 
arms of the sofa were undisturbed, 

It was a quiet house, and had a homely air. 
Fanny felt that she could be at peace in it. The 
very atmosphere was genial. 

There were sketch-books, albums, and stereo- 
scopes on the table, and a small harmonium in 
rosewood had a corner to itself. 

Fanny was glancing over a sketch-book when 
the doctor’s widow entered. 

A lady of three or four-and-forty, ntle in 
face, gentle in manner, and yet fi with a 
subdued stateliness that impressed everyone—a 
lady who must have been adorable as a wile, and 
was more than adorable as a mother, 

“Well,” she said, in just the voice one expected 
to hear—low, rich, and sweet, “ you have come 
about the apartments ft” 

“ Yes ; and I only want them for myself.” 

‘© Yes, Well, it is the back drawing-room 
and a bed-room on the second floor. And you 
only want them for yourself? Surely you are 
not——~” 

Widowed so early, she would have said, but 
Fanny stayed her. 

“Tam married. My husband is away.” 

Mrs. Wilson's clear, grey eyes looked at her 
gravely, studying the fair young fece already 
shadowed by suffering. 

The inspection was sgtisfac , 30 far that 
she was influenced by the truthful, plaintive gaze 
that met her own. She inclined her head assen- 
tingly, then said,—- 

* You have references !” 

“T have,” replied Fanny gently. ‘ But I would 
rather not apply for them. My chief motive in 
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coming here is to be out of the way of my 
friends, if you will take my word, please.” 

“Ts ib from your own or your husband's friends 
that you want to hide yourself?” 

“ From both.” 

“ And why!” 

“ For his sake,. It would ruin him; make him 

. That is the reason,” 

" And how long have you been alone?” asked 
Mra. Wilson, subduing, by her own quietude, the 
emotion that was rising in Fanny. 

“ Ever since yesterday morning.” 


“Poor child !” said the compassionate voice.- 


“Tp is your firet séparation, and seems an age, I 
daresay, What is your name?” 

“ Perey.” 

‘* Well, Mrs. Percy, you shall have my apart- 
ments. The terms, with board, are six-and- 
twenty shillings a week, Will that suit you }” 

" T have plenty of money,” 

“That is no reason why you should spend it,” 
smiled Mrs, Wilson, ‘‘And when do you want 
to come in?” 

“At once. Ihave nowhere to go, I left my 
luggage at the Parcels Receiving- house in Oxford- 
street,” 

“Surely there must have been some strong 
cause for such a hasty departure.” 

“ There was,” sighed Fanny, “they found out 
where I was, and wanted me to go home, so I left 
at once,” . 

Mrs, Wilson made no further inquiries at 
present, Her pretty lodger evidently had a story 
and a trouble, but the doctor’s widow was sure 
there was uo sin in the story, no shame in the 
trouble. 

She was a woman of large and generous soul. 

She was a keen student of human nature, too ; 
and she saw that Fanny would need much 
womanly sympathy and tender care. 

“ Have you been married long?” she said, still 
with her kind eyes on the girl whose confidence 
she had already won. 

“ Seven months all but a few days.” 

“Ah, poor child! and quite alone. She will 


tell me more of this story ee beri mused 


the widow. “TI have only to 


ve her time, and 
she will tell me everything.” 4 


- 
ae 


CHAPTER XIV, 
BaBY, 

Fanny found Paxton-street very pleasant. 
Perfect confidence was established between Mrs. 
“Wilson and herself, though the doctor’s widow 
never made any direct inquiries, Having once 
accepted Fanny in good faith she had not the 
bad taste to doubt her. 

The doctor’s widow bad a son—her only son; 
and she idolized him, as Fanny could see, by the 
almost saintly love that shone in her eyes when 
she spoke of him. He was away just now on his 
holiday, but was expected every day. 

He came when Fanny had been fn Paxton- 
street « fortnight. Mrs. Wilson let him: in, and 
Fanny heard the meeting in the hall. 

“ You see, I am home two days before time,” 
she heard the d and tender voice say ; “and 
[ want to have these two days quietly to our- 
selves,” 

Then the tone grew playful. 

“By the way, mother, how about the elderly 
invalid of either sex. Have you got it? Is it a 
bachelor with the gout, or a lady with chronic 
melancholia? Or is ib the lady of sociable habits, 
who would find every comfort of a home--terms 
moderate }”” 

“ Hush, Arthur, She is in the parlour.” 

‘She, the goodness! Let me get upstairs. I 
can imagine it—fifty, spectacles, two petrified 
curle, and ® lapful of plain needlework, Mother, 
now, is this kind to your only son?” 

Hush, my dear boy; the lady will hear 
you,” and Mrs, Wilson laughed at the mock 
tragedy tone of his last words, “ What if the 
poor creature is plain ! age is no misfortune,” 

“ Very old ?” 

_ Getting on for seventy.” 

Mr, Wi went upstairs, three at a time, 
Mre, Wilson entered the parlour. 

I told him you were getting on for seventy, 





dear, and plain,” she said, with ao little musica! 
laugh. “ At least I Jet him infer so, He asked 
impertinent questions.” 

*]Y heard him,” said Fanny, smiling; “and he 
ran sway.” 

“To change his dress. Arthur would never 
present himself in « tweed coat and Glengarry 
cap before a lady, whether of seventeen or 
seventy.” 

The gentleman came down in ten minutes, | 
Fanny had expected a laughing boyish face and a | 
lithe-limbed boyish figure. She saw a gentleman, 
quite six feet in height; deep of chest and broad | 
of shoulder ; fair as a Saxon, with light, golden 
hair in close curls, and grave, grey thoughtful 
eyes. The face was very frank and winning. 

Mrs. Wilson looked from one to the other to 
watch the mutual effect produced. It was un- 
mistakably a pleasant one, The young man’s 
glance kindled into admiration, Fanny surveyed 
him with the pleasure that a man of fine presence 
inspires in all women, 

“Mrs, Percy,” said the doctor’s widow, “ my 
son, Arthur,” 

He acknowledged the introduction in silence, 
bowing to her from his stately height, and then 
sat down, taking a big easy-chair in the corner, 

Tea came in soon, by the time the ice was 
broken and some small conversation had been 
got through. Arthur Wilson taiked well, quietly, 
and with reserve. Fanny noticed one trait in his 
character before balf-an-hour had passed, The 
opinions he expressed were all decisive, If his 
mother differed from him be did not reply, except 
with some such remark as this,— 

“Tt would seem right to me, mother, if I saw 
it from your womanly point of view.” 

Fanny liked him from the first hour ; he gave 
so much pleasure to the home, Fanny would 
have kept to her own room, fearful of being 
intrusive, but Arthur would have her in the 
parlour with them. 


(7%o be continued.) 
This Story commenced in No. 1667. 











One of these tender epistles had fallen into the 
hands of Miss Nichoison, and occasioned the 
deepest surprise aud indignation in that lady's 
virginal bosom. 

As a consequence the drawing-master had beeu 
summarily dismissed, and Miss Graham left to 
the solitary stings of conscience on a diet of 
bread and water in her own bed-room. 

Veronica was of opinion that she had been very. 
hardly used. Of course it was embarrassing that 
Mr. Winter should have admired her so much, 
but after all, she entirely ngreed with Mabel 
Butler that there was nothing either astonishing 
or reprehensible in the phenomenon. 

Men are in the habit of falling in love with 
pretty girls, and Veronica rather thought the 
habit one to be encouraged. 

Not that she personally cared two pins for Mr. 
Winter, who was weak-kneed and sandy-haired, 
and altogether very far from ful filling the require- 
ments of her hero, 

She had certainly read Lis letters, but she had 
never attempted to answer them, and this being 
the case, it seemed to her doubly hard that she 
should be disgraced in the sight of the whole 
echool, and then banished into solitary confine- 
ment for a week through no fault of her own. 

As yet only three days of the week 
were over, but Mabel Butler had taken advan- 
tage of everybody being at church to unlock her 
friend’s door and give hera little liberty, 

The school-room faced the west, which was now 
aflame with sunset colours, and from a long way 
off came the musical cadence of church bells borne 
across the fields on the balmy Aprilasir. 

Veronica leant on the window-sill, and looked 
out. 

There was nothing much to see--onlya large 
playground, with a high wall round {t; beyond 
that green fields, with a distant glimpse of the 
river, and yet farther away blue hills helf 
shrouded in mist. 

The sunset light struck across the girl’s hair, 
which was thick and wavy, and the colour of red- 
gold—-wonderful bair, such as one rarely sees out 
of pictures, 

Her complexion was very clear, pink and white 
powdered over with a few freckles in the vicinity 
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VBRA’S ESCAPE. 


‘I wave made up my mind,” said Veronica, 
firmly. “There is only one thing to be done, 
and I’m going to do it.” 

She drew herself very upright as she said this, 
and threw out her right hand with a dramatic 
gesture that emphasised her words, 

Mabel Butler, who was her only companion in 
the bare, dimly-lighted school-room, with ite long 
warrow tables and forms to match, looked at her 
in profound admiration—but then, Veronica was 
Mabel’s heroine, and everything she said or did 
was sure to be good in the younger girl’s sight. 

* And what is it you are goingtodo?” she 
questioned, timidly. 

“T shall run away.” 

“Oh, Vera !” in an awe-struck tone. 

“T shallrun away,” Veronica Graham repeated 
stubbornly. “I haveno alternative. I am get- 
ting on for nineteen, and that is too old to be at 
the beck and call of Miss Nicholson, and to be 
shut up in my own room on bread and water for 
a week because some idiot of a man chooses to 
fall in love with me. As if could help it!” 

“ Of course you couldn’t,” chimed in Mabel, 
sympathetically, “It wasn’t your fault, and 
I don’t know that it was especially Ais fault 
either. You see you are so pretty, Vera, 
darling, that it’s only natural men should admire 
you, and for my part Tm really very sorry for 
poor Mr. Winter.’ 

Mr. Winter was the drawing-master, who had 
only recently been promo ed to the distinction of 
imparting the rudiments of his art to the young 
ladies at Miss Nicholson's school, and who had 
rendered himself for ever famous in that select 


of the delicate little nose, and lighted up by 
| magnificent grey-black eyes, that were rendered 
yet darker by the thick up-curled lashes ehad- 
owing them. 

There could be no doubt that Veronica Gra- 
ham was a beauty, and it seemed a little un- 
fair that she should be denied the privileges of 
one. 

“Where shall you runto?” demanded Mabel 
presentiy, breaking in on her friend’s reverie, 
and taking up the thread of the conversation at 
the point at which it had been dropped. 

“ Hore, of course,” 

“What will your father say ?’ 

Veronica started and changed colour slightly. 
There was a trifle of defiance in her voice as she 
answered,— 

“T’m sure I don’t know, but I resliy think he 
can’b say much, Of course he ought to have 
taken me away from school months ago, but he said 
he had special reasons for wishing me to remain 
a year or two longer. But I can’t remain any 
longer,” the irl continued, with passionately 
flashing eyes. ‘I have learned ali they can 
teach me here, and the best part of my life is 
slipping away. Why shouldn’t I enjoy it as 
other girls do?” 

“T always fancied,” said Mabel, slowly, * that 
you were somewhat different to other girls. You 
have been here so many years, and you never go 
home for your holidays, and yuu receive so few 
letters—altogether you are not quite like the 
rest of us.” 

This was true, Vera had often thought of it 
herself, and tried to penetrate the mystery—if 
mystery ij were, but she had never quite 
succeedeé i. 

“T expect my father’s second marriage was the 
cause of my nob going home ior my holidays,” 
she said, leaning her head thoughtfully on one 
firm white hand. “My stepmother did not like 
children, and it was she who persuaded my father 





academy by writing passionate love letters to his 
eldest pup . 


tosend me here to school, That was ten years 
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Spateceeneee aon weer 
. dih 5 ial lealinhien, Piette co Sh e thar 3 ” 
agG, ave never seen either of them since, 
Ten years! I> is a long time. 
‘Tt ia, indeed, nut half of it wos spent by my 
x in wanderings in the South He was not 


troug, and could not stan’ the Kaglish climate,” 
“Re is in England now 
jh, yes—and has been for some time.” 
“Then why hasn't he beer to see you?” asked 
BMibel, in a tone that implied her extreme dis- 
eatisfaction with the way in which Mr, Graham 
performed his paternal duties. Veronica found 
© question slight!y hard to answer. 
"Well, he has intended coming, and I have 
non the point of going home ever so mauy 
times, but something has invariably happened to 
vent it. However, I am going to take the law 
) my own hands now,” she added, firmly, “for 
leave Miss Nichoison’s and be at home before 
rother twenty-four hours have passed away.” 
You really mean it ?’ 
‘T really mean it.” 
very well, then,” said Mabel, drawing a long 
igh, “of course I shall help you to the best of 
bility, although it'll be perfectly horrid at 
ecuool withoup you. But I shall be leaving 
myself af Midsummer, and you'll have to come 
letay with me. Promise!’ 
promised ; sealed the 
viug hiss, and these preliminaries being settled 
» two girla began to 
iding Miss Nicholson's vigilance the next day. 
““She’s » horrid old cat ; that’s what she is!” 
aimed Mebel, yindictively, referring to the 
eepectable achoolmistress. ‘* She can go out and 
se herself as much aa she likes, and havea 
uutton chop and a bottle of Bass every night for 
ber supper without ever thinking of you shut up 
1 your bedroom on bread-and-water, She would. 


rather sold if she knew what was under the 
hoard in oue corner of your room, wouldn't 
, Vera t” 


“Rather!” responded Vera, laughing. 
Was the potted meat good?” 
Delicious! So wes the jam; so was the 
cake.. How did you manage to get them /” 
“Teaid I bad the toothache, and went to the 
dentist’s to have the tooth out, Miss Jardine 
eut with me, aud you know what a pig she is at 
collate Eclairs""—Miss Jardine was one of the 
youuper governesses—" so I took her into a con- 
iectioner’s and treated her, and while she was 
stuffing away at the déclaire I took the oppor- 
unity of buying one or two thiogs on my own 
account,” 
You are a real darling, Mab! But I am 
worry you had your tooth out.” 
‘Oh, that was nothing much. It didn’t hurt, 
specially. But that loose board was a splendid 
discovery—it makes a capifal larder, doesn’t 


‘Yes,” responded Vera, a little dubiously. 
‘Tt bas one drawback—the mice, The, little 
wrtches ate half the cake laat night, and. kept 
ne awake by their shrieking and squeaking into 
1¢ bargain. It was while [ was lying awake 
hat I thought seriously of my position, and 
ad my miod about it. And now, Mabel 
bow much money have you got! I want you to 
end it me, and I'll send it back to you directly I 

vot to Greystoke.” 
abel emptied the contents of her purse in 
lap, and counted them—two pounds fourteen 
anuiines and sevenpence, 
‘ But that isn’t all!” she added, triumphantly, 
he dived into a little side pocket. “It was 


, 


birthday on Saturd 1 grandma sent me 
This” was a five pound note, which to Mabel 

ried untold wealt! 
There, dear, you may have it all, and 
welcome, and now Tl run down into Mise 


shelson’s room and steal her ‘ Bradshaw,’ and 
wo'll arrange the trains,’ 
* The two girls made a charming picture, with 
; ' " at . it 
heads downhe over the sphynx-like 
ti yeteri g3 of * Bradshaw 
Mabel prevented a great contrast to her friend, 


* exquisitely fair, with flaxeu hair, and blue 
hardly reaching up to Vera's 


4 the trai were decided ou, and meio- 


promise with a | 


arrange the plana for | 


end a complexion of milk and roses, She | 
ry ofef 


| randa dotted down on a corap of paper; then 
| Mabel carefully restored the time-table to its 
place on the school-mistrees’s book-shelves, and 
stole back with her finger on her lip, and & 
delicious smile dimapling her choe 

* I feel exactiy like a conspirator, don’t you, 
Vera?” she said, taking her former seat at her 
friend’s side, “I do hope we shan’t fare like 
most of the hietory conepiratora did, and be 
fc ad out! That would be dreadful, wouldn’t 
it ¢” 

We shan’t be found out, if only Miss Nichol- 
son can be got out of ber sitting-room at one 
o'clock :to-morrow,” Vera responded, “I shall 
let myself out through the back door, and all 
the schoo! will be at dinner, so will the servants, 
The only window thas commands o view of the 
door is Miss Nicholson's own.” 

*‘]’il manage her,” said Mabe! confidently, ““T 
can easily get up an attack of hysterics, ‘and 
she'll be eure to insist on seeing to me herself. 
She‘ always, does, you know. She ssys the 
governecses encourage the girls ih their silliness 
go she souses them with cold water, and scolds, 
them into the bargain all the while. It’s rather 
an ordeal, Vera, dear; but I don’t mind going 
through with it for your sake.” 

Mabel was a3 good as her word, and the uext 
day while the school-inistrees was raging over 
the arrant foolishness of girls in general, and 
, of Mabel Butler in particular, in the latter's 
| bed-room, Veronica Graham slipped quietly down 
the servants’ staircase, and let herself out 
through the door of which she had spoken. 

Once in the open air all fears deserted her-— 
she even felt thatif she had heard Misa Nichol- 
son’s footsteps behind her, and that irate 
lady’s command of instant return in her ears, 
she would- have found courage to defy her 
authority. 

“ After all, she couldn't resort to main force, 
seeing that I am half as big again as she is.” 
thought Vera to herself, with an amused smile, 
and she burried on towards the station, where 
she got her ticket, and soon afterwards the train 
came up that was to bear her for ever from the 
scene of her school-days. 

It did not strike the girlas she got into the 
compartment, and gazed through the windows at 
the distant church spires, the silver winding 
river, the far-away hill-tops, that she would ever 
look back on those school-days, and sigh for the 
peace and joy they had enshrined. 

She felt, indeed, that of her own free will she 
had taken che important step which would land 
her in the thickest of life’s battle; but happily 
a veil still shrouded the future, and she could 
not guesa at the tragic story it was destined to 
unfold, 

She had not been able to book straight through 
to Greystoke, which was a little country station 
off the main line ; so after rather more than a 
couple of hours’ travelling she got ouf at the 
junction, where she found she would have to wait 
three-quarters of au hour for her train. 

It was very tiresome, bub there was no help for 
it, Vera walked up and down the platform for 
a little while til! she found she was attracting 
rather more attention than she cared for. 

People all turned round to look at the queeuly 
figure with its well-poised head, and coronet of 
red-gold hair, and Vera at last grew annoyed, 
and determined to take refuge in the refresh 
ment-room, where she could get some tea, 

Unluckily this was on the opposite side of the 
station, aud in order to reach it ahe had either 
to moudt some steps and go over a bridge, or 
walk across the rails, 

She looked up and down the line; no train 
was in sight, therefore the level crossing could 
hardly be dangerous. ; 

Without noticing the board that warned 
passengers not to attempt crossing the line, she 
leisurely proceeded to do so, and had got half 
way over, when a loud warning cry made her 
| pause to look behind. 
| At the same moment she became aware of au 
| advancing train, which a sharp curve in (be line 
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| had hidden from view until it was quite close 
} upou her 
Vera was no coward; bub she was quick at 














calculating chances, and in an instant she saw 
her danger. 

Her face became ashen, even her lipe bleached 
a3 she threw out her hands with a pitiful little 
movement of despair. 

The train was au express dashing through at 
tremendous speed on its way to. London, and in 
another second or two it would be upon her. 

Oddly enough, a sort of ‘stupefaction seized 
her—she could neither move backwards nur 


| forwarde,but stood quite still like some tragic 


image of despair, awaiting the doom phat came 
every moment nearer, 

She heard the deafening thunder of the wheels, 
and above it the cries of horror of the on 
the platferm who wore watching her... Simul- 
taneously she felt her waist seized by a of 
strong arms, and then she was titeratly psa 
out of the way of the approaching express—~only 
justin time, though, for the rush of air as ib 
passed circled round her like an eddy, and a 
puff of vapourous steam blew straight into her 
face, ~ 

So utterly unnerved was she that for a little 
while she could not comprehend what. had 
happened— was not quite certain, in fact, whether 
she was alive or dead ! 





CHAPTER I. 
~ & STRANGE TRAVELLING COMPANION, 


“ Tr was a narrow ebave,” said a young, pleasant 
masculine voice. “I was only just in time, and 
I’m afraid I used you rather roughly; but I 
reall had noalternative, I hopo I haven’t hurt 

‘ou ’ 
y Vera raised her eyes to hisface. She was seated 
in an arm-chair in the waiting-room, and he was 
over her, bent on assuring bimself that 
none of her bones were broken, What a hand- 
some young face it was! Clear skinned, though 
rather eunburnt, with dark blue eyes, and light 
close curling hair, and features that were classic 
in their perfect chiselling. 

“Did you save me?” she asked, abruptly, 
without noticing his question. - 

“T had that honour,’ he returned, bowing 
gravely, and drawing a little backward. \ 

“And honour it was too!” chimed in the 
attendant of the waiting-room—a thin and 
withered female of the shabby genteel order, 
who held in her hand a glass of water, and now 
pressed forward to take part in the conversation. 
“Tt was an honour that few people would have 
cared for, I can tell you, Miss, for the chances 
were against his saving either your life or his 
own, J never see a thing so quickly and. neatly 
done, no, not in all my born days, I didn’t |” 

* Nonsense |" exclaimed the young man, laugh- 
ing. “I did no more thaa anyone else ought to 
have done,” 

* Ought to / yes,” said the woman, significantly. 
‘*But so far as I could see they wasn’t in a 
hurry to do what they oughter. If it hadn’t 
been for you the youag woman would have been 
crushed to a jelly by now, that’s what she would 
have been |” 

Veronica shivered. This description of herself 
was assuredly not inviting. Then she held out 
her hand to her rescuer, and her lovely eyes 
wére misted over with tears, 

“ How must one pay the debt of a life?” she 
said, ina voice that trembled. ‘I cannot put 
into words all the gratitude that is in my heart.” 

He raised the elim white hand to his lips, as 
knicht of the olden days might have done. 

Don't attempt to do so, 1 will take it for 
granted,” he returned, with an attempt to speak 
lightly, “I assure you that I am amply repaid 


| for any risk I may have run by the fact that I 


have saved you frominjury. You are quite sure 
you feel no ill effects from the accident ?”’ 

“None whatever,” she said, and she rose and 
stood upright to assure him that she spoke truly. 
But her face was yet very pale, and perhaps the 
scarlet lips were a little tremulous, 

Will you let me take you.to have some teat” 
he said, gently, offering her his arm, and as she, 
after a slight hesitation put her hand within it, 


en 


he added, “ are you alone i 
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Vera blushed deeply, and answered in the 
affirmative. 

But the admission had the effect of making the 
young man’s manner more respectful than 
before—if that were possible—and as they went 
towards the refreshment-room he told her his 
aame. Et was Maurice St. John. 

“ T am come to catch a glimpse of my brother 
Frank ag be passes threugh on his way from 
London,” he added, while they sat opposite each 
other at the little niarble topped tea table. ‘‘1 
expect he will bein theaame train as you continue 
your journey ia.” 

*T am going to Greystoke,” said Vera, 

“I don't know Greystoke, except by passing 
through, although F have an uncle living in the 
neighbourhood. It is, I believe, a smal! village 
about twenty miles farther down the tine.” 

It seemed to both of them thatthenert half hour 
passed very quickly--quicker than time had ever 
passed before. They spent it in pacing up and 
down the station, talking as freely as if they had 
known each other all their lives, It is trne their 
conversation was hardly of a personal nature, at 
least so far as Yora was concerned. She would 
have liked to tell him the outlines of her little 
history, but some sort of scruple which she could 
bardly have explained held her back. 

Presently the clamgour of a noisy bell 
announced that the London down train was 
ap and a minute later it came in sight. 
Vora felt a curious sinking ab the heart as she 
held out her hand to her companion. Sherwas 
wondering whether she should ever ‘ses him 


again. 

“TF won't wish you good-bye quite yet,’ he 
said, with the frank open sxaile that formed so 
great @ of bis charm, “Ab least you must 
permit me to see you ‘safely into the train.” 

As the train drew up in front of the placform 
a young man leaned out of a first-class compart- 
ment, and waved his hand to Maurice, 

“That-is your brother!” said Vera, quickly, 

“Yes. How did you know?” 

‘* Because he is so like you.” 

“Tshe?” said St. John, looking pleased, “I 
am glad you see the likeness. Frank is the best 
fellow in all the world!” he added, more to himeelf 
than his companion, and his tone was full of 
almost passionate affection, “ He is not only my 
brother—he is the dearest friend man ever had, 
and the truest !"’ 

Excusing himself, and promising to return in a 
lew minutes, Maurice: went forward to greet his 
vrother, and ib was easy for Vera to see from 
the ex ion that leapt into the eyes of both 
that the affection between them was something 
more than the ordinary fraternal regard. She 
‘was near cnough to overhear their conversation. 

“I'm pretty well tired of travelling,” Frank 
sat, stamping his feet, and giving himself a sort 
of general shake. “TI feel as dusty as a miller. 
Thank goodness, I haven’) much farther to go, 
How long does the train stay here, do you 
know?” 

“Ten minutes, so the porter said.” 

“Then [shali have time to have a soda and 
brandy before it starts. Will you look after 
the case, old fellow, while I geb my driuk ¢” 

An expression of alarm came into Maurice’s 
eyes, and he took a hasty step forward. 

“You surely haven’t left the jewels in the 
carriage |” he exclaimed, quickly. bic 

Frank laughed—he was younger, slighter, more 
débonnaire looking than Maurice, and strictly 
speaking, not so handsome, - 

“You needa’t get in such a funk—the jewels 
are all right,’ he answered, reassuringly. ‘‘ You 
can’t how careful | have been of them. I 
took the precaution of getting into an empty 
compartment at Paddington, and tipping the 
guard to lock the door, and I haven't even iu- 
dulged in 9 novel or a cigar for fear of letting 
my attention wander, ButI think that I may 
telax my vigilance now that i am so near the end 
of my journey ; 80 when I come back I'll change 
into the pext carriage—which is a smoking one. 
Meanwhile keep watch till I return.” 

» He went off fo the refreshment room, gaily 
whistling some popular music hall air, and look- 
PI the very incarnation of bright, careless, hope- 
ful manhood, Maurice’s eyes followed’ him for 





an instant, then he came to Veronica's side, and 
picked up the emall black leather bag standing 
on the platform at her feet. 

** Ia this all your luggage i” he asked, smiling. 

‘* Yes, that is all.’ 

“Dear me! You are wonderfully moderate 
for a lady, I thought your sex could not possibly 
travel the very shortest distance without two 
trunks, three portmanteaus, and several band- 


om” 


boxes ! 

“Then you show your iguorance of my sex's 
capacities 1” archly, 

“JT confess it, At the same time I shall be 
most happy to have my ignorance enlightened. I 
am going to put you in the compartment my 
brother travelled down in, and he will be in the 
adjoining one, which is a smoking carriage, so 
that if you want anythiog you will only have to 

$ your head out of the window and call to 


“That will be a great eonvenience,” said Vera, 
laughing. ‘ Had‘we not better get in at once?” 

"The traid wou't starb for another five 
minutes, and it Ae sonnel out here,” he re- 
turned, rather ally, while he was wishing 
with all his heart that would stand still for 
another hour or so, and let bim coutiaue his 
Hie-a-téle with the lovely gir! who had made such 
an im jou on him. Thete were a hundred 
things wished, to say to her—and only five 
minutes in which to say them. 

Veronica felt herself growing red under the 
intentuess of his gaze, and looked away iu a 
momentary embarrassment. There were very 
few ra either. in the train or on the 
platform, and perhaps ft. was this that made her 
notice one tall and stately old lady who was 
slowly walking the length of the cariiages lean- 
ing on e handsome silver-mounted ebony stick. 

wore a black brocade dress, a heavy velvet 
mantle trimmed with jet, and a black bonnet and 
veil; from beneath which elaborate puffs of wavy 
white hair were visible, and as she went by she 
glanced into each carriage as if in search of 
someone, 

“What a handsome old lady!” esid Vera, 
breaking the silence. “Do you know who she 
ig?” 

He glanced at her careiessly, 

“No, I have never seen her before to my 
knowledge, But I am afraid I don’t want to 
talk about old ladies, however handsome. I want 
to remind you that you have not told me your 
name yet, Is ib prestmptucus iu me to say 
this?” 

"Certainly not; my name is Veronica--~~’’ 
She prone | for at that moment Frank St. John 
came flying across. the platform aud paused in 
great astonishment as he observed his brother's 
companien, 

Maurice made no effort to introduce him to 
her.. Davoted»as be was to Frank, he was auite 
aware of certain flirting propensities on the 
younger man’s part, and he did not wish these 
a brought inte play for Vera's benefit, 
Perhaps this was the reason why he hurried her 
unceremoniously into the train. 

“JT aay,” murmured rank ic a whisper, " you 
might give a féllow a chancé, youknow. Why 
didn’t you presenb me to your beautiful friend, 
and then we might have travelled together ?” 

“Because she would rather travel alone,” 
Maurice rejoined, somewhat shortly. ‘ Come, 
get in, or you'll lose the train. [I'll bring you 
the case,” 

Half-laughing, half-grumbling, f'rank obeyed ; 
and Maurice transferred the heavy leather- 
covered case from one compartment to the 
other. 

“Good-bye, old fellow!” he said) “T shall 
see you ina day ortwo. Mind you are on your 
good behaviour to Uacle Evremond in the 
meantime !” 

Frank laughed joyously. 

“You needn’t fear as to that, I'm hoping the 
old gentleman will! fork out handsomely and help 
me to get out ofthe clutches of the Jews, So 
I'm not likely to do anything to imperil my 
chances. But come over a3 s00n as you posaibly 
can, for it will be infernally dull at the Court 
withoub you, Now,” be added, mischievously, 
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I'll release you, and you can make your adieux 
1 see how anxious 


wr 


to your fair friend next door, 
you are to be off,” 

Maurice did not deny the impeachment, although 
he coloured a little as he wend ‘ next door.’ 

“JT hope we may meet before very long,” he 
ventured rather timidly es he held Vera's hand 
for a moment in his, The shrill whistle of the 
guard had already sounded and the train was on 
the point of starting. 

“Oh, [hope so!” she exclaimed, involuntarily 
and then, half-ehyly, half-coquettishly, she took 
from the front of her dres3 a tiny bunch of 
forget-me-nots which had been Mabel Butler's 
last present to her. ‘Will you have them?” she 
asked almost in 8 whisper. 

“Wii 'F not!” he 
“Thank you a thousand ‘times, 

“ Excuse me, sir, but will you let me get in?” 
said a somewhat high-pitched femate voice, un- 
ceremoniously interrupting him; aad the old 
lady whom Vera bad noticed waiking up the 
platform: now stood rather impatiently by 
Maurice's elbow, thus reminding him that he 
was blocking up the doorway. 

He moved to one side, and the old lady, with 
an agility that could hardly have been expected 
ab her year#, threw open thevdoor and jumped in, 
just as the train started. 

Vora leaved out of the window and waved her 
hand, Maurice, standing barcheaded  omithe’ plat 
form until the train rounded agurve and yaiished 
from sight, 

Then the young gir! with a curiotaly Jesolate 
feeling lay back against the cushions and gave 
herself up to a reverie, from which she was 
aroused by her companion, who, after oue swilt 
and comprehensive glance round, hai fixed her 
attention wholly on ber opposite neighbour. 

"Do you mind having the window up?” sh: 
said graciously. “Iam rather liable tocol’, and 
consequently have s horror of draughts,” 

Veronica did not mind having the window up, 
and after expressing her assent she aud the old 
lady drifted naturally enough into conversation. 
For her own parb Vera would much rather have 
remaived silent, and thus have been free to think 
over the exciting events of the previous hour, 
but no choice was given her, for she could hardly, 
without actusi rudeness, have refused to respoud 
to her companion’s overtures, 

“Are you going far?” 
presently. 

“Not very far—to. Greystoke, 
exactly how far that is.” 

‘Then you are not acquatuted. with this 
line?” 

No, 
on if,” 

* Greystoke is quite a small station ; but it is 
large enough for the village, which is also very 
small,” observed the old lady, “I suppose your 
friends will meet you at the station +” 

“Tt is not at all likely,” Vera returned, half 
smiling at the idea. 

Her companion looked at her with close aiten- 
tion, In spite of the thickly-embroidered veil 
she wes wearing Vera felt the power of those 
keeu eagle eyes, and she drew back, almost with 
a feeling of fascivated discomfort, from their 
fixed gaze. 

It seemed to her there was zomething actually 
mesmeric in their influence 

“ You are too young and too pretty to travel 
alone,’ continued the old lady. “ Was that your 
brother who was wishing you good-bye when | 
got in?” 

er No.” 

“Your lover thev, perhaps?’ chuckling 
“Well—well, my dear,” av Vera drew farther 
back into her corner with a haughty movement 
of reserve, ‘don't be offended. I am an old 
lady, aud’ old age has its privileges, you know 
He was a very nice-looking young man. I think 
he came down from London ia this cwriage, did 
he not #” 

"His brother did.” 

“ Wis brother! And did hia brother leavo the 
train at the junction 1” 

“No; he got into the next compartment.” 

Indeed! How was that?” 


returned, ecstatically. 
I é ed 


asked the. latter, 


{ don’t know 


Thia is the first time I have travelled 
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‘EXOUSE ME, BIR, BOT WILL YOU LET ME GET IN 


" Because he wanted to smoke.” 

“T see; quite natural—quite natural,” and 
the speaker nodded her head sagely before re- 
lapsing into an attitude of deep thought. 

Vera’s rensation of discomfort increased. She 
did not like this old lady, for all her handsome 
face and striking presence. 

She wished most heartily that sho had been 
permitted to finish her journey alone, and a half 
resolve to get into another carriage at the next 
station took possession of her. 

But the train did not etop at the next station, 
or the next after that. [ts first halt would be 
at Greystoke, although Vera wae not aware of 
this, 

She had an instinctive feeling that her com- 
panion was watching her, that those piercin 
eyes never once left her face, and she fanci 
now that she could understand the impotent 
helplessness of a bird under the evil gaze of a 
serpent, 

She was no coward, acd yet she shivered 
involuntarily 

* Aren’t you well, my dear?” said the old lady 
bending forward ; and Vera fancied there was 
a triumphant smile on her face under the 
veil, 

* Quite well, thank you.” 

‘Then why are you sc pale?” 

“TI did not know I was pale.” 

“You are as white ac a lily that has never 
seen the sun,” declared her companion. “I 
believe you are going to faint.” 

As she said this she looked out of the window. 
The train was slackening speed slightly before 
it plunged into the black hollow of an unusually 
long tunnel. 

After she had finished her survey she changed 
her seat, and placed herself by the side of 
Vera. 

“You are going to faint,” she repeated, draw- 
ing a silver-topped bottle from her pocket. “ Take 

good long snif ab this, and it will revive 

ou.” 
Vera pushed it away from her half angrily, 


| 





“T have never fainted in my life,’ she said, 
edging as far away from her companion as 
possible, 

“Then it is time you began. A woman's 
education is not complete unless she knows how 
to faint at the right moment. Unfortunately 
the present would be the wrong moment, so far 
as you are concerned, for J haven't either brandy 
or water to revive you. I am a nervous old 
woman,” she added, “ gnd I shouldn’t know what 
to do if you were takén ill—and from your face 
I foresee that such is likely to bethe case, Pre- 
vention is better than cure, you know,” 

Vera was quite aware that she had grown pale; 
more than that, her heart was beating with 
an almost painful rapidity. 

Mentally she called herself a coward, and tried 
her very best to rally her forces; but the fact 
remained that she was terrified by her strange 
companion. 

The train was now well inside the tunnel, and 
the only light came from a very dim oil lamp 
overhead. How fervently the young girl wished 
there had been a third person in ‘he compart- 
ment! Perhaps this old lady wae mad, and if so, 
she was utterly at her mercy. 

The only way to deal with mad people was to 
humour them, so Vera had heard, sud she decided 
it would be the best plan to pursue ir the present 
instance, 

She turned with a brave attempt at a smile to 
her neighbour, who was still holding out the 
silver mounted bottle. 

“T assure you I am not in the least likely to 
faint, but if you wie me to use your vinaigrette 
I will do so with pleasure.” 

"Good girl ! thought you looked reason- 
able,” the elder woman rejoined, patting her 
shoulder affectionately. “These salts of mine 
are not by any means ordinary ones, You'll be 
astonished when you see their effect. 1 often 
have recourse to them, and I have never found 
them fail, Why you are actually trembling! 
There, take a good long sniff.” 











}’? SAID A SOMEWHAT HIGH-PITCHED FEMALE VOICE, 


and kept it there for some moments in spite of 


all Vera’s eflorte to push it away. The girl 
struggled strenuously, but her struggles availed 
her nothing, for her wriste were held in a grasp 


of iron, and al. her strength seemed ebbing away 
from her, 

Was she indeed swooning? Why did things 
look dim and uncertain before her eyes, what was 
the meaning of the horrible sense of suffocation 
that came over her, what caused the faint sickly 
odour that envelo her like a cloud! Why 
her sight was going! The light surged backwards 
and forwards in waves, the atmosphere ger 
denser, before it became quite dark, then Vern 
fell back in her corner; limp and powerless, while 
the sea of unconsciousness closed around her, 


(To be continued.) 








THE NEW BABY. 


—20:-- 


We hear a great deal nowadays of the “ New 
Woman,” we meet her continually In books and 
plays, while a few of us are privileged to know 
her in real life. But talented though she may 
be, the “ New Woman ™ somehow hardly realizes 
our ideal of the queen of our home, and most of 
us, when we are ill or sad, when we are in pain 
or trouble, would prefer as our ministering angeb 
@ woman of the old school, who, though nob 
learned in “ ologies”” and science, was in herself 
the essence of home, and was quite content to 
reign there without trying to conquer new realzas. 
Such a woraan is the heroine of the picture pre- 
sented with this week’s number of the Lonpon 
Reaper. As we see her sitting with her baby in 
her arma, singing an old sweet lullaby, we seem 
to know by instinct that her kingdom is her 
home, and she is wellsatisfied with her sovereignty. 
The well-filled: book-shelves, the bow! of flowers, 
the dainty lamp shade, make up pretty picture, 
and we feel eure that her husband is a lucky 


She held the bottle to the young girl’s nostrile, | fellow. . : 























“] HAVE BROUGHT BAOK THE PAPER,” ROBERT SaID, LISTLESSLY, “ AND I WILL JOIN YOU IN YOUR NEW VENTURE,” 


THE TURN OF THE WHEEL. 
[A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER I. 

Frontep by the steep precipitous rocks that 
border the wide Atlantic + ate stands the old- 
fashioned Cornish town of Penruddock. 

The houses are for the most part small bu 
substantially built, which, considering their 
exposed position, they have need to be. 

Standing at the more sheltered end of the 
town was a somewhat larger building than the 
‘est, and here at the beginning : 
= Richard Trevannion and his daughter 

ate, 

Fate had not dealt yey sory kindly with Mr. 
Trevannion, and even the least acute of observers, 
looking at his moody and almost sullen features, 
could not have failed to seb him down asa soured 
and disappointed man. 

For many generations the Trevannions had 
en ae of Penruddock and the surrounding 
country, 

From The Mount, a gloomy but imposing 
mansion some twenty miles inland, the head of the 
Trevannion family could look cut on hill and 
vale, on ant gern - jer ane epg and 
yawning pit mouth, wi leasing knowled, 
that ull belonged to him. 4 a 

The ng Pe who sent up the glittering 
ore from bowels of the earth were in his 
pay ; the best and largest of the fishing smacks 
that brought the fertile harvest of the sea into 
Penrudd Bay formed a portion of his pro- 
perty; he wag a prince in the midst of his 


soft All le en new a matter of ancient his- 
~ Li from a variety of causes, 
the power and Leeeance of the Trevannions had 
waned steadily and surely. Several of the mines 
failed completely, others were worked at a loss, 


of gur story, 








and to carry these on money was raised at ruinous: 


interest. 

Extravazance, too, played its share in lessening 
the once princely revenue, until when the Richard 
Trevannion of this story came into his inheritance, 
he found he had barely sufficient means upon 
which to live, 

The Mount had long been absudoned, and 
would have into the hands of strangers 
if a purchaser could have been found for it, 

As it was, it remained a precarious source of 
income, being let occasionally to some wealthy 

leasure seeker, for the sake of the excellent fish- 
to be obtained in the vicinity. 

r, Trevannion never visited this scene of his 
family’s erstwhile greatness, Indeed, he rarely 
stirred from Penruddock, save on business in 
connection with the one mine into which, with 
the fatal —w of hia race, he continued to 
cast every penny of his income which could by 
any possibility be diverted from the maintenance 
of his house. 

He was a tall, fine-looking man, with striking 
grey eyes, a dark complexion, with well knit limbs 
and short grizzled hair. Had it not been for the 
habitual expression of melancholy on his face, 
and the pecniliar sternness of bis mouth, he would 
have been pronounced decidedly handsome, 

Into tie gloom of his life there had come but 
one ray of sunshine, irradiating his existence, 
alas! for too brief a space. 

Deep in his heart he treasured the memory of 
that delicious year of happiness when Katie’s 
mother, a bonny, winsome, loving-hearted girl, 
was his wife. 

For twelve months her pure and tender affec- 
tion weaned him from the bitterness of the past. 
He forgot even his wounded pride, and did not 
once remember to contrast his present sordid 
condition with the grandeur and magnificence of 
bis forefathers. 

He cared for nothing but ‘the besutiful girl 
who had linked her fortunes with his, and who 
regarded him as a king amongst men. 

The light from her laughing blue eyes, the 





aweet stile of her face, penetrated into his very 
soul, bathing it in sunshine, And, alas! the 
time was so brief! Just one poor twelveraonth, 
and the once merry girl lay with white cheeks 
aud pallid lips, gaziog with fond devotion into 
his face, 

“Good-bye, dear heart,’ «she whispered ; 
“Good-bye. We have been very happy.” 

With his lips to hers; with bis great heart 
crying out in an agony of despair, she passed 
from him, and his dream of happiness ended for 
ever, ei 

The child whose birth had cost its mother’s 
life grew and flourished. He called her Kate, 
and gave her what love remained in his stricken 
heart, but the well of affection was choked at 
the spring; in losing his wife he felt he had 
lost all. 6 

The bright raye of an August sun were pow 
ing into the room where Mr, Trevanuion and his 
daughter sat at breakfast. 

He held an open letter in bis hand, and his 
face wore 4 harassed and troubled look. 

“Some fresh anvoyance, papa?” asked Kate, 
timidly, as she suddenly caught his glance. 

Mr. Trevannion smiled wearily. 

* Nothing very novel,” he answered, with an 
accent of bitterness ; ‘‘ merely a repetition of the 


old story, » demand for more movey. I shal) be 
obliged to go into Pentardy to-day.” 
The girl's face took an air of sadness. She was 


greatly attached to her father, and it grieved her 
to see how heavily the burden of poverty preased 
upon his shoulders, 

“Is it the mine, papa!” she asked; and 
without affording him time to reply she con- 
tinued, hurriedly, as if fearful of losing courage, 
“why not abandon it? If it were not for that E 
am sure you would be much happier.” 

He looked at her curiously. A stern rebuke 
was on his lips, but, touched by some memory of 
the past, he turned it aside and said, with un- 
wonted gentleness,— 

“You are very like your mother, child, nos 
alone in looks but in disposition. Sometimes I 
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fancy there is little of the Trevannion in your 
omposition, If you were a true Trevannion you | 
uld not ask that question, Tha! mine is the | 





) link which connects us with our former | 
greatness, T'o it alone I look for the restoration | 
ur wealth and proper station, .‘i'o abandon it | 
1ld be tantamount to giving upa!! hope of my | 
heart's desire. Do you never realise what is the } 


me dream of my life? Caz you yot guess that [ 

would willingly sacrfice everything if only 1 coul 

urround our name with its anci¢ht glory. The 
q, 








babtle isa hard one. Sometimes perhaps I grow 
weary and my spirit faints, But. it will never 
die, Kate; never until the work is accomplished, 


106 what the world gene- 
as, but I know tor a 
1 come when my 


And it willbe! T 
ally terms superstit 
ertainty that the time will 
daughter will take he 2 amidst the highest 
in the land! Only do not speak of this again 

id now,’ with assumed cheerfulness, the 
hollowness of which was painfully apparent, “I 
must go, or I shall miss the trai Have you 
any commands? is thereany little commission I 
can execute ?” 

She kissed him affectionately 

“No, dear, I think uot; only do not 
more than you cac help, and cry to retura in 
time for dinner.” 

{ will remembor,” he gaid, and returning her 
caress he left the room hastily, Katie's manner 
had moved him strangely and he did uot wish 
ber to be # witmess of his wéeakiess. 

* Poor papa,” the girl sighed, ns, crossing to the 
window, she watched him striding down the 
street; “ what a pity it is he will not or cannot 
up that strange idea of recovering the lost 
wealth his family. Iam sure I would rather 
witneas his happiness than receive all the gold in 

1¢ kingdom.” 

Mr. Trevannion’s statement that Kate favoured 
was emphatically correct. Physically 
sue was her exact counterpart, Tall and slight, 

h a graceful figure, large blue eyes, a delicate 
creamy complexion and long curling ches! ut 
hair, she formed a pretiy picture, 

But there was a shadow on the beautiful 
features which mother’s face had never 
worn, and a suspicion of sadness in the deep 
blue eyes, 

The girl honestly loved her father, and his un- 
happiness grieved her; she was obviously powerless 
to assist bir 

However, she had scant leisure for gloomy 

erie, there were many thiags to be done, and | 
ater on she expected a visitor 

The thought chased the shadow from her brow ; 
the blue eyes shone with the dancing lovelight, 

16 sweet lps parted ina tender smile, And yet 
even her one happiness was not unalloyed, there 
mingled with it » portion of sorrow. 

Robert loved her she knew, and he was coming 
bid her farewell. In a few hours he would be 
far away from dear old Cornwall, away on the 
bosom of the mighty Atlantic, 





Se ee ee, 





worry 





rive 


her thre 








dreaming of her 


snd the fortune he was going seek in the | 
strange new world beyond the ocean, 

He had not spoken his affection, but her | 
woman's heart had read his eecret long ago, and | 
when he told her of his intended departure she 
guessed the reason instinctively, | 


The afternoon was still young, and the earth | 
lay bathed.in glorious sunlight when, taking a | 


0k in her hand, she sauntered out into the | 
garden, | 
At the lower end waa a pretty arbour which | 
ier father had caused to be made, and here in | 
£ } 1 


shadow the over-arching boughs she sat 


lowt 


she caught the sound of approaching | 
face was suffused with a rosy | 


She turned over the leaves of the magazine j 
istlessly; and for once the printed characters | 
failed to charm, she scarcely even saw them, 

| 
i 


Presently 


teps, and her 


Gush 
vent her nead hasty, and the .opg iasnes | 
drooping over her eyes lalf-hid their tell-tale | 
high j 
| 


and nearer they came, until at last the 


Nearer 


entrance to the arbour was darkened by a man’s | 
yure. 
‘Pardon this int o, Miss Trevaonion,” the 
w comer exclaimed, courteously 


| before me. 


hat. “I have been to the house, and Martha told 
me I should find you here.” 

The speaker was a young man, certainly not 
more than three or four and twenty at the out- 
side, in the flush of youth and health, 

He was tall and well-made. His limba were 
admirably proportioned, strong, and firmly knit. 

He carried himself with an easy grace, his 
head erect, and covered with erisp, closely-cut 
brown curls. His skin bore that healthy brown 
colour which comes from living much in the open 
sir, He hada broad open forehead, dark eyes, 
straight, finely-chiselled nose, and firm lips, 

But Robert Foster's beauty lay deeper than the 
mere surface. ‘H6 smile on his handsome, face, 
and theiight in hie eyes were tut a reflection of 
his kindly heart, “f 

As hé stood now before her with bared head. 
Kate, thought ehe had never seen apyone so 
handsome, % 

“You are welcome, Mr, Foster,” she said, 
brightly. “To epesk truth I rather expected to 
' did mot think you would go away without bid 
ding ime farewell.” 

He stood gazing at her, drinking in her won- 
derfal beauty.’ This was the picture he wauld 
carry in hie heart for many months; alas! per- 
haps for Weary years. 

His, yolce trembled slightly when he spoke 
again, 

“You were right,” he said dreamily, “T 
could not forego the bitter-sweet of parting. 
And yet, perhaps, Eshould have been well advised 
had I stayed away.” ; 

She raised her eyes inquiringly, but did not 
answer. : 

‘Have you guessed the true reason for my 
coming?" he asked. “I fear I am extremel 
relfish, but love does not pause to balance ma | 
matters nicely. Yes, Kate, there is my confession; 
Tlove you. Once I thought to go away with the 
words unsaid, but my great love has made a 
coward of me, Let me be honest both with 
myself and you. The one desire of my heart iz to 
gain you for my wife. That is the impulse which 
is driving me thousands of miles away to seek a 
fortune in a strange land. At present I am poor, 
so poor that I dare not ask you to marry me, 
3ut I am young and strong, and eager to succeed, 
In a few years, if fate be kind, I shall return, and 
then—Kate!” with»an abrupt change in his 
tone, “do not misjudge me! I do not seek to 
bind you; but oh! my darling, I could nob go 
away and leave you in igaorance of my love, 
Some day, if you are still free wher I have con- 
quered fortune, [ will put the question which I 
dare not utter now. Kate, do you think there 
wil! be any hope for me #” 

"This isa strange wooing, Robert, isit not?” 
she asked, shyly. 

“Ob, my love !-’ he cried, “do you not per- 
ceive the difficulty of my position? J must in 
honour leave you free and unfettered, and yet I 
could not depart and make‘no sign,” 

“But if I love you once, Robert, do you noi 


| thiak my affection will last for all time ?”’ 


The trembling of her voice, the light in her 
eyes, led him slowly to realize the happy truth, 
and he folded her in bis arms, 

‘Do you really love me, my bonny Katie!” 
he whispered. “I eannot quite understand it; my 
brain fs dizzy with joy. And there isa fear in 
my heart, darling, that I have done you a great 
wrong, I must go away, leaving you to face the 
dreary future alone. Aud it is all so uncertain. 
[ may fail as thousands of better men have failed 
Kate, dear, remember always there 
are no formal ties between us; I leave you 
free,” 

She smiled sweetly. 

“Tf we truly love each other, Robert,” she 
said, “ what need for a few pale words?” 

Then with the sunlight shining upon them they 
sat and talked of the future, made roseate and 
joyous by the undimmed hopes of youth, 

Once the conversation turned upon Kate's 
father and his mining operations. 

‘Do you think,” the girl asked,“ that the 


| maine will ever pay {” 


“No,” be answered. ‘‘ In all Penruddock there 





your father, who believes it will return him a 
penny.” 

Why does Tredegar hold the same opinion as 
my father f”’ 

“I carinot say, unless his faith be based on 
ancient tradition. It isan open secret, however, 
that he believes in the existence of @ rich seam 
of copper as yet untouched.” 

“ And if his opinion prove correct }” 





“Leb us hope that will not be the case,” 
he answered gravely, ‘for then my bonny Kate 
would be the richest heiress in Cornwall.” 

For some time jonger they contiaued talking, 
and then he rose to go. 

“Good-bye, sweetheart,’ he aaid fondly, “ to- 
night I ehall be in Plymouth ; to-morrow my 
voyage will have begun,” } 

One last embrace ; one long lingering kiss, and 
he was gone, leaving Katie alone with her own 
aad thoughts, 


ne 


CHAPTER IL. 


“Kare!” exclaimed Mr, Trevanion, several 
days after Robert's departure, “I met War- 
render the other afternoon.) He is going to bring 
his sister here this morning ;.can you find them 
some luncheon? Goodness knows,” he added 
bitterly, ‘‘ why he should wish to come, unless it 
be to spy out the nakedness of the laud, A very 
free-aud-easy young gentleman “E.should judge, 
by his manner. They would all ceremony, 
he said, and finally I was inducéd to assent to 
their visit.” 

Kate laughed merrily. 

"T ana sake papa,” she said, with an arch 
smile, ‘*your invitation wad ‘Mot a very pressing 
an ” 4 


2 F 

“Yet it appears to hayé been sufficient,” he 
answered ; “but Edo not suppose they will trouble 
us again,” 

Sir George Warrender was the present tenant 
of The Mount, and Kate looked forward with a 
keen anticipation of pleasure to this visit of which 
her father had spoken. 

“ How will they come, papa }”’.she asked. 

" Drive to Penreath, and take train from there 
I think it very absurd on Warrender's part ; but 
I suppose we must show them some civility.” 

Kate was not much alarmed by the ungracious- 
ness of her father’s epeech. Ib would be a trial, 
she knew, for him to entertain these wealthy 
guests in his comparatively humble dwelling ; but 
with oll his faults Mr. Trevannion wae « thorough 
gentleman, and there was no reason to fear. that 
he would forget the fact. 

For herself she honestly admitted she was 

lad of the visit, whether made on her father’s 
initiative or not. It would be a weleome break 
in her rather monotonous existence, for Kate bad 
few friends, and absolately nove of her own age 
and sex. 

Mr, Trevannion having made his announce- 
men, man-like evinced no further interest in the 
matter, feeling confident, perhaps, that every- 





thing might safely be entrusted to his daughter's 
care, 

“T will meet the eleven train,” he remarked, 
“and bring our aristocratic guests back with me. 
Do not let them overwhelm you.” 

“Remember you are & Trevannion!” Kate 
murmured sotto voce, as her father left the room, 
for the girl sometimes extracted a little amuse- 
ment for herself from his peculiarities. ! 

She was standing by the window when Mr 
Trevanuion returned, accompanied by Sir George 
Warrentier and his sister Marie. 

The former wae a slightly-built, distinguished 
looking man, with regular and fively-cut features 
The soft, dreamy smile which seemed habitual to 
him gave one an idea of effeminacy, scarcely 
borne out, however, by the firm chin, 

There was a marked likeness between him and 
his sister, and Kate, looking at, the latter, felt 
that she could readily make friends with her, 

‘'T am so pleased, Miss Trevannion,” exclaimed 
the young maa, “ that your father has permitted 
us to make your acquaintance, [ can assure you 





raising his! is nots single soul, besides old Tredegar and | 


y. 
my sister has looked forward to this meeting with 
| genuine pleasure,” 

“You will ghterve that my brother ia but & 
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poor payer of compliments,” interposed Marie 
with a ail Jaugh ; ‘‘he actually. makes no 
reference to his own wishes.” 

“The explavation is extremely simple, Miss 
Trevannion. My interest was too patent to 
require words for its demonstration.” 

“ Somewhat on the principle, that ‘Good wine 
needs no bush,’” said Kate, and they all laughed 


genially. 

The Warrenders, indeed, proved such charm- 
ing companions ¢hat even. Mr. Trevannion’s 
studied politeness melted iuto a friendly intereat, 
aud rather to Kate’s surprise he threw aside his 
usual reserve and made £ quite agreeable. 

“De you know,” said Miss Warrender, as she 
accompanied Kate into the garden, ‘my only 
regret is that we have delayed this visit so me 
It would have been simply charming had I a 
your acquaintauce on our first coming to The 
Mount, But we must endeavour to e up for 
lost time, You must come and visit. me often 
during the remainder of our stay. I assure you 
it will bo s work.of charity. I am much alone, 
We have one or two men in the house, but they 
devote little of their society to poor me. After 
breakfast they disappear until night time, and 
say brother is no better, They spend all their 
time in catching the poor fish, though what 
possible pleasure they find in it I cannot concaive. 
My private opinion is thab the sport is merely a 
cloak for idleness and excessive smoking.” 

Kate laughed, but with a little ring of sadness 
chat did not her companion’s noiice. 

“J should be delighted!” she exclaimed, 
frankly ; “but. there is papa to be considered. 
We are very poor, you know, and he feels his 
position keenly. Aso matter of fact. he shuns 
all intercourse with The Mount on principle,” 

*Yesl I understand. George has told me all 
about it. But you see we have already driven 
in the thio end of the wedge, and now [ am 
about to complete the victory. Here are the 
gentlemen! I will hand you over to George’s 
care, and proceed to grapple with the enemy. 
Do not Jook so incredulous; you do not know 
what a diplomatist I am. Mr. Trevannion,” as 
the gentlemen approached, “shall we change 
pai (ners $” 

‘' The request gratifies my pride,” he said, and 
while Kate sauntered on with Sir George Marie 
led her new partner in the opposite direction. 

“TY pity your father,” the young man said, 
with a humorous smile. “ Mi&rie evidently 
harbours some fell desigu againsh his peace of 
mind, Ought we to warn him, or pray for her 
success }” 

That rc carl she replied evasively ; “ but 
I scarcely think her success is so .certain aa you 
imagine.” 

“Ah! you are nob acquainted with Marie's 
powers !” he returned, smiling. 

“Miss Warrender informs me you are an 

enthusiastic augler ?” remarked Kate, presently, 
' “Yea!” he said, “angling is my one relaxa- 
tion,” 

Kate laughed merrily, 

“Are your labours so very arduous!” she 
inquired, archly. 

“Ab! now: you're quizzing, which is unkind. 
[ assure you I work as hard as most men. What 
4 pretty arbour!” he exclaimed, abruptly, “am 
I to ecngratulate you upon the exquisite taste 
displayed ¢” 

“No;” she replied, “the credit belongs to 
my father, Itis really extremely beautiful—in 
the summer time,” 

‘Ah! yess I can understand its beauty 
would not survive the storms of winter. Do you 
not find the winter months very trying }”’ 

“No,” enthusiastically. “I simply revel in the 
wild storms, I love to stand down there on the 
rocks by the bay, and watch the storm-tossed 
ocean. I think I could. never be quite happy 
away from dear old Cornwall,” 

He smiled good-naturedly at 
enthusiasm, 

“It is @ grand county,” he said. ‘I do not 
wonder at your attachment to it. But here are 
Marie and Mr, Trevannion. My sister has auc- 
ceeded, you see, Look at the smile on her face,” 

Marie advanced in conscious triumph. 

“T have been asking Mr. Trevannion to come 


the _ girl’s 





to The Mount,” she eaid, “and he has consented | 
to return our visit on Thursday, We have 

arranged everything. The gentlemen will be free 
to go fishing, while Miss Trevannion remains to | 
keep me company.” f 

“This is indeed good news,” exclaimed Sir 
George, with keen pleasure, and later, when they 
had wished their new friends farewell, he said,— 

“ Marie, you are a born diplomatist ; but how 
on earth did manage to persuade him? I 
found him as hard to move as the Monument.” 

“ Ab, you men are all wanting in tact, Now 
I did not find the enterprise so very dificult. [ 
talked to him about, mines,” with a little mis- 
chievous twinkle, 

* Oh!” aaid Sir George, hopelessly, and then 
with an effort, “What do you keow about 
eo { hive ? ” 

* Nothi promptly, ‘‘but when J say I 
talked, I mean that I guided the convereation, 
and listened.” 

“Poor Trevannion |” said her brother, “ Well, 
at any rate I pnare ou have induced him to | 
come out a little from his shell.” 

“Oh! Tam not particularly interested in the 
man ; it is for the girl’s benefit I am acting.” 

“Ob, yes, of course,” remarked Sir George, 
hypocritically, “Miss Trevannion! I had for- 
gotten her for the moment. A pretty girl, [ 
thought! ’’ and fortunately he did not see the 
amused amile which crossed his sister’s face. 

“Will you send John to meet our friends!” 
asked Marie on the Thursday morning as the 
party at The Mount gathered round the breakfast- 
table. 

“T think vot. I will take the trap myself ; it 
will look better.” 

“But you will lose, your. fishing,” 
chievously. 

“There will be ample time, and I do not 
suppose Mr, Trevanniou will care to start until 
after luncheon.” 

“Why not lunch early!” suggested Pilking- 
ton, a short ruddy-cheeked man, ‘‘we shal! not | 
miss the odd hour or two.” 

* That's the idea,” remarked Philip Newry. | 
*T don’t believe the fish sre biting this morn- 
ing !’’ and Marie laughed to herself, guessing 
intuitively that her guests were anxious to see 
for themeelves the beautiful girl of whom, since 
the visit to Penruddock, Sir Georgs had spoken | 
in auch high praise. 

Kate's appearance an hour or two later most 
assuredly did not disappoint their anticipations. 
There was no shadow of sadness on the beautiful! | 
rose-tinted cheeks nor in the dancing blue eyes. 

Thue far she had enjoyed herself immousely. 
The brisk drive from the station had invigorated 
her and raised her spirits. 

She was charmed too by her father’s manuer. 
Sir George, Warrender appeared to have cast a 
apell over him ; and throughout the drive the 
two had chatted together iu the most friendly 
fashion. 

The truth was the younger man had taken 
leaf from his sister's book, and was usiug it with 
amazing success, 

Through a feeling of delicacy he had_hbitherto 
avoided the subject of mining, though it was a 
matter with which he was well conversant; but 
now, acting upon Marie's hint, he alluded to it 
freely, and displayed auch technical ski]! and 
sound judgment that. Mr, Trevanuion was 
delighted. 

After luncheon the gentlemen rather reluc- 
tantly, but with a great show of determination, 
departed on their excursion, and the two girls 
went to the drawing-room. 

“ Now we cam have a uice cosy chat,” without 
fear of interruption,” said Marie. “Do you 
know it seems to me as if we were old friends.” 

‘“You are v kind,” Kate answered; “I 
have so few friends.” ’ 

Presently, in the midat of their discourse, th 
door was pushed and Sir George Warrender 
entered, looking rather guilty and shame-faced. 

" George!” exclaimed his sister in amazement, 
** how came you-here ?” 

“Ohi” responded, blandly, ‘it’s very 
simple. All through..that fellow Johnson's 
abominable carelesaness,'as usual. You see, when 
we gob to the river Mr. Trevannion and Philip | 


mis- 








| feeling almost of equanimity 


voted for the lower reach, while Pilkington and 
I were to whip up the stream. He crossed to 
the other side and I soon lost sight of him. 
Then I discovered that Johnson had forgotten te 
pack my flies, so naturally I had to return.” 

“Very exasperating, and I am sure Miss 
Trevannion and I both pity you; but now having 
obtained your precious flies don’t you think you 
are wasting valuable time j” 

“Well! I call that a nice sisterly reception,” 
he said. “Do you not agree with me Miss 
Trevannion ?” 

“Certainly |” Kate answered. “ Your sister 
is anxious that you should not mias your sport.” 

You appear very comfortable here,” he said, 
irrelevantly, “ aad I believe it is going to rain.” 

Perhaps it was the fear of getting wet which 
kept him chained in hie seat for the next hour, 
and ib was only when Marie rewonstrated with 
him seriously, pointing out that his absence might 
alarm Mr, Pilkington, that he reluctantly quitted 
them, 

“Y shall give Johnson a lecture on careless. 
ness this evening,” Marie observed, as he rose 
to go, 

“Oh! that’s the beauty of it,” he replied, 
with a droll twiukle ; “ the man was not to blame 
after all. He must have packed the flies 
securely, for they are not in my room, so you see 
it is owing entirely to my own stupidity thah I 
am indebted for a very charming afternoon,” aud 
making them a low bow he went out, 

“Tam so glad,” said Kate, presently, “that 
dear papa ia for once enjoying hiraself. It is not 
often he takes any pleasure.” 

When the gentlemen returned the girls met 
therm in the hall to inspect the baskets, and Kate 
was delighted to see in wiat capital spirits her 
father apreared. 

“ Could you not manage to spare another day, 
Mr, Trevaunion }’’ asked their host at dinner, 
or af least defer your departure until the even- 
ing.” 

“Say ‘yes,’ Mr. ‘Trevauuion,” Marie urged ; 
“it will be a rep! pleasure for me,” and finally 
their guest consented to remain uutil the latest 
train on the following day. 

Kate was very happy when she retired to rest 
that night. These new friends had proved very 
kind ; her father's gloom was temporarily die- 
pelled, and she could even bear to think with o 
of the gallant 
lover even then steaming westward for her 
sale. 


ee ees 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue second day of the Trevannions’ visit to 
The Mount proved as enjoyable as the first, and 
Kate felt quite disconsolate at having to returik 
to Penruddock. 

“Aw revoir, dear,” said, Marie ; “ remember, 
we are atrangers no longer. Do not be surprised 
when you see me sb Penruddock; I shall cail 
frequently now, as long as we remain in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“I phall be verygiad,” answered Kate, honestly; 
‘these last iwo days have been a very agreeablo 
break in the. monotony of my existence.” 

At the station Sir George, who had driven 
them over, bade her farewell, not good-bye he 
added, pointedly, and then turved to her father. 

“ With regard to your kind offer to show me 
the mine,” he exclaimed, ‘I shall be glad tc 
come. Any date that you may arrange will suit 
me.” 

“¥ will send you word,” Mr. Trevannion 
answered, and a gratified smile hovered for o 
moment cn his lips. 

Then Sir George closed the door, and raised 
his hat as the train steamed slowly away. 

It speedily became apparent that neither the 
tenant of The Mount nor his sister had the 
slightest intention of abandoning the acquaintance 
thus recently formed, and a brief conversation 
which took place ove evening in Marie’s room 
will serve to show the reader with what feel- 
ings they regarded the growiag intimacy. 

“ Marie,” eaid her brother, hesitatingly, ‘' would 
you object to prolonging our stay here for another 
month #” 
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The girl laughed. 
“ Have you become enamoured of the place or 
the people ?” she asked. 

’ Yr ll!” he said, awkwardly, “for one thing 
I am rather interested in Mr. Trevannion’s mine.” 

* Shall wo not add his daughter ?” 

His face crimsoned, but he answered, bravely,— 

“I do not know that there is any need for con 
cealment, and if I could gain Kate Trevannion 
for my wife i do not think you would raise any 
objection.” 

Certainly not. I have grown very fond of 
Kate. She is extremely beautiful. Of course 
she is without fortune, but your wealth renders 
that fact immaterial.” 

“Yer,” he assented warmly, “ there need be no 
question of money. Then we may coveider the 
matter as settled. I will see Mr. Trevannion to- 
morrow. It is very good of you to sacrifice your- 
self in this way.” 

“ Nonsense, there is no sacrifice ; but,” gravely, 
“take my advice George, and do not be over- 
sanguine.” 

A few mornings after this conversation Kate 
found a letter bearing the American post-mark 
by the side of her plate. 

“A letter from Foster, I imagine,” her father 
said. “T have always regretted not being at home 
the day he called.” 

Kate blushed furiously and glanced at the 
address ; then slipping the letter into her pocket 
she proceeded ta pour out the coffee, while Mr. 
Trevannivn, distnissing the subject from his mind, 
became immersed in his own correspondence, 

It was not until the last of the morning duties 
was performed that Kate scat down to read her 
lover’s words, He was in high spirits ; the voyage 
had been a prosperous one, and the first portion 
of his journey was successfully accomplished. 
Within a comparatively short time he expected 
to be ab Sav Francisco, and he gave her the 
address of an hotel to which to write. 

It was a bright joyous letter, full of high hopes 
and keen anticipations, making the girl's heart 
beat fast and her pulse throb, as she read and re- 
read the ardent burning words. 

Presently the sound of a familiar voice reached 
her, and opening the door she heard Marie calling. 
Pausing a moment to lock the precious missive 
away in safety she hurried Jown to greet her 
friend. 

“This is indeed a welcome surprise,” she ex- 
claimed, “I had no idea of seeing you to-day.” 

“I came over with my brother; he is going 
on an exploring expedition of some sort with Mr. 
Trevannion, and you are to afford me shelter 
until their return.” 

Kate was about to make some jestiug reply, 
when her father, accompanied by Sir George 
Warrender, joined them. 

“Pray for our safety Miss Trevannion,” the 
roung man said, with a laugh, “ we are going into 
the bowels of tho earth.” 

** Have no fear,” she answered, brightly ; “ you 
are in the hands of a competent guide,” with a 
giauce of loving pride at her father. 

Mr. Trevannion’s face beamed with smiles. 

“You rate my abilities too high,” he said ; 
‘but there is in reality little danger to be ap- 
prehended, and. old Tredegar will take care of ue 
both.” 

“Has Mr. Trevannion told you we are to be 
your neighbours for some little time longer /” 
asked Marie. “ My brother has suddenly developed 
@ most unaccountable liking for Cornwall and ail 


things Cornish. I think the place must have | 


bewitched him.” 

Her eyes looked searchingly into Kate’s, but 
if she expected to surprise some secret there she 
was doomed to disappointment. 

“That is good news,” the girl said simply, 
“since it gives me an opportunity of Jearning to 
know you better, But where are your guests?” 

“Gone! They went back to town this morn- 
ing,” and Kate, who as yet had no suspicion of 
the truth, was puzzled to account for the ring of 
vexation in her friend’s voice, 

Marie’s ill-humour, however, was but a passing 
cloud ; she speedily recovered her composure, 
and proceeded to unfold various plans of pleasure 
which could be put into execution during the 
remainder of their stay at The Mount, | 


But her vexation was none the less real, 
because after the first little outburst she promptly 
concealed it, She was a keen judge, and Kate's 
manner proclaimed clearly that up to the present 
her bro had failed to make any impression, 

That night she told him of the conclusion at 
which she arrived, but he treated her fears 
lightly. 

“You see thers are two persons to be con- 
eidered,” he said, “Kate and her father. Mr. 
Trevanaion’s co-operation, I judge, ie absolutely 
necessary to my success. She is devoted to him, 
and would no step without his consent, 
Now with him you must admit I have made 
remarkable progress, We are sound friends. He 
has already trusted me with his most secret hopes 
and ambitions. In a ehort time I shall acquaint 
him with my own wishes, acd should he regard 
them favourably he will prove a valuable 
helper. ‘ But until I am sure of him I must be 
extremely wary, or he will take fright.” 

“Well, do not delay the matter too long,” his 
sister advised ; ‘‘ Penruddock is a emall place, and 
folks will talk,” 

In this statement Marie displayed her usual 
foresight, for the Peuruddock worthies were 
already discussing amongst themselves the grow- 
ing intimacy between the Trevanvions and their 
wealthy tenants at The Mount, 

The general opinion was one of pleasure, for 
Kate was a universal favourite in the little 
town, and the neighbours regarded with extreme 
satisfaction the probability of her making what 
they called so good a match. 

As it chanced, the first inkling of the gossip 
reached Kate's father through Mr. Leveridge, the 
local doctor. 

“Ts the rumour correct?” asked that gentle- 
man one morning, “that your tenants at The 
Mount have decided to prolong their stay ?” 

Mr. Trevannion gazed at the speaker in mild 
surprise ; be wae not accustomed to hearing his 
private affairs thus openly discussed, 

Yes,” he said curtly, “it is quite true.” 

‘‘Ah!” responded the other pleasantly, “ and 
is it a fact that we may congratulate Kate upon 
her conquest 3” 

Mr, Trevannion’s brow grew dark, 

“T fear,” he said, “that your curiosity has 
unwittingly led you inte an impertinence,” and 
| with a stiff  Good-morning,” he walked on. 

But the words had succeeded in making an 
impression which could not easily be effaced. The 
idea of coupling Sir George Warrender’s name 
with that of his daughter was ao entirely novel 
that at first he was inclined to treat it as an 
absurdity, but a longer reflection had the effect 
of somewhat modifying his views. 

Suddenly he was roused from hia reverle by 
the-wmund of a cheery greeting, and looking up 
he perceived Sir George himself, who had just 
emerged from the station gates. 

“T hoped to find you at home,” exclaimed the 
young man, “I wished particularly to speak to 
you. Butif you are not busy I will turn back ; 
we can talk as we go along.” 

“My time ia at your eervice,” his companion 
answered ; “if you choose we will return to the 
house.” 

“No, it is unnecessary. What I have to say 
cau be told here, but J am rather diffident about 
beginning. You see, the subject is of a personal 
nature, and I am rather doubtful as to how you 
will view it. 

“Yes” said Mr. Trevannion inquiringly. 

There was not much encouragement in the 
tone; but the young man having ‘screwed his 
courage to the sticking-point,’ resolved to 
persevere. 
| “You have known me now for some time, Mr, 
Trevannion,” be said hesitatingly, “‘and have 
had good opportunity for judging my character 
| and general diepositon. T need not tell you I have 
| an ample income, though in a matter of this kind 
| I think the fact is not unimportant, The truth 
| is that during my residence here I have learned 
| to love your daughter, and my one desire is to 
make her my wife. Do you think # possible 
that you can look upon my proposition favour- 
j ably? As yet, of course, I have said nothing 

upon the subject to Miss Trevannion, and now 
i IL await your permission.” 

















They had left the towa by this time, and were 
traversing the open country. For several yards 
they proceeded in silence, and then Ar. Tre- 
vannion said, with an effort,— 

“ Your question me in a rather difficult 
position, Were it not for one thing I could give 
you an anewer without the least hesitation. A» 
far as you personally are concerned I would 
willingly see Kate your wife. You possess wy 
utmost confidence, but unfortunately there 
another element to be considered. refer to 
your wealth. Kate is poor; you are rich. Under 
ordinary circumstances that, perhaps, would not 
greatly matter, but in this particular instance 
can you not foresee what the world will say! It 
will be openly stated that you were in 
trapped into this that-———” 

Sir George interru him. 

‘*Oh, nonsense, Mr. Trevannion,;” he said 
gaily, “that is really the fimsiest objection. If 
we oy satisfied what matters the verdict of the 
world }” 

But arguments and entreaties were alike vain ; 
Mr. Trevannion refused to be moved, In one 
direction only would he make any concession. 

“Let it rest for awhile,” he said ;.“ Kate is 
little more than a child, and you are still young. 
In the course of a few months the mine may 
reward my patience, Should that day ever 
arrive, and I am in a position to give Kate a fair 
dowry, you will have my heartiesh wishes for 
your success,” p 

With this answer the young man was compelled 
to remain content, 

"You will not allow this to make any differ. 
ence to our repos he said earnestly. “ You 
will not forbid our visiting you as usual. Such 
a course would render my sister miserable, for I 
assure you she has grown very fond of Miss 
Trevannion.” 

“ We shall always be pleased to see boih your- 
self and Miss Warrender,” his companion replied. 
“TI can trust to your honour that this subject 
shall not be mentioned. Now we had better 
turn back. You will come and lunch with us?” 

“If you will excuse me, I would rather not 
meet Trevannion to-day. There is a train 
for Pentreath due in a short time ; 1 will return 
by that.” 

“Tt sounds inhospitable to say so, but perhaps 
after all that is the wiser course.” 

They parted at the station, and the young man 
took hie seat with a sorrowful heart, He was 
suffering keenly, and, as he told himself, for no 
adequate cause, 

“But I will wait and hope,” he murmured, 
“in time even Mr. Trevannion may be brought 
to see the folly of his objection.” 


CHAPTER IY, 


THE day following that on which Mr. Tre- 
vannion so unexpectedly refused his consent to 
Sir George Warrender’s wooing Kate received a 
second letter from her absent lover, who had 
reached California, and had just completed the 
necessary ents for his new en 

It was quite a fairy world upon the 
girl’s vision opened just at this time. 

Robert was away from her it was true, but she 
had «a whole-souled faith in his consummate 
ability and ultimate success. 

In due time she was convinced he would 
return to her, having conquered fortune in the 
far west. 

Kate had no intense desire for wealth ; the 
comparative poverty in which she had been 
reared did not frighten her ; but she knew well 
that Mr. Trevannion would not sanction her 
marriage with Robert unless he had sufficient 
means to keep her in comfort, if not in luxury, 

But of this, with the enthusiastic faith of her 
brave young heart, she felt assured. Later on, 
the happy day of Robert's triumphant return 
would arrive, and the glorious rose-tinted dream 
of the future was upon her present 


life now, enveloping it in joyous sunshine. 

But even without the glamour of that which 
was to come she had sufficient cause for thankfu!- 
ness and content. . 
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In Marie Warrender’s friendship there existed 
a deep well of pleasure for the hitherto lonely 
girl, nor did she endeavour to conceal the interest 
which she took in the visits to Sir George 
himeelf. 


Young, handsome, accomplished, and a 
—— gentleman, it was impossible to avoid 
liking him, and Kate saw no reason why she 
should dissemble her feelings. He was her 
father's trusted friend and Marie’s brother. 

Bat emg aside the faith in her lover, and 
the friendship with the Warrenders, Kate had 
another and perhaps deeper source of satisfaction 
in the changed demeanour of her father. 

The habitual gloom and melancholy which 
overshadowed Mr, Trevannion’s countenance was 
being surely and steadily chased ag oe 

The look of weariness no lo welt in his 
eyes, which now reflected the light of a strong 
and proud hope, 

The aspect of premature age left him; he 
seemed actually to grow younger. 

For the first time since his wife’s death a ray 
of sunshine had crept inte his heart, The dream 
which he had nursed through long years of 
bitterness was about to be ised ; the faith to 
which he had clung so teuaciously was broaden- 
ing into certainty. 

Once again the Trevannions would hold their 
heads high in the land, he himself would be 
Trevanniog of The Mount, and Kate, as Robert 
Foster had expressed it, would be the richest 
heiress in Corn’ 

For that had come to pass which he and old 
Tredegar had all along declared certain. 
of being wotthless and worked out the mine had 
suddenly become of untold value. Steady and 
pereistent excavations, skilfully and scientiically 
directed, had resulted in disclosing a rich seam oi 
copper ore hitherto untouched. 

For several days the indications had been 
growing more and more plain, but on this par- 
ticular morning, even while Kate sat gloating 
over her lover’s letter, the truth became incon- 
trovertible, 

He stood at the pit mouth, his whole frame 
heaving with emotion, and his eyes gazing \.pon 
e sturdy form of the veteran miner by his 
side. 
“Old friend,” he said, huskily, ‘‘old friend, 
who never once lost heart, this is a glorious day 
fer you and me!” - 

“ Hundreds of thousands!” murmured tie old 
man sententiously, “ Hundreds of thousands! 
{ tell ’ee master, ’tis the richest seam I’ve ever 
set eyes on, Now, we shall have Trevannions at 
The Mount again, and Mies Kate, Heaven bless 
her bonny face! can have assmuch money as 
ail ha There'll be no finer lady in the 
and 1, 

_“Do not leave yourself out,” his master said, 
kindly ; fe also will be a sharer in our 
success. now I must take my daughter the 
news,” X 

Katie looked up as he entered the room and, 
instinctively divining by the smile on his face that 
something of moment had occurred, ran swiftly 
towards him. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked; “what has 
happened #” 

He drew her close to him and kissed her 
fondly. 

“ Little one,” he said, “ rejoice with me ; our 
waiting is at an end !” 

“The mine!” she said. “Is ib the mine? 
Oh, yes, it must be! Your face tells me I have 
guessed the truth, I am truly glad, dear, 
because your faith has not been held in vain.” 

He stroked her hair careseingly ; he saw that 
83 yet she did not realise what the news meant. 
Ve shall be rich, Katie,” he said, presently ; 

we shall live at The Mount and take our proper 
places in society. You will be the richest heiress 
in all the county.” 

The, meals Mepaane va ne ied 0 vivid picture 
_ ef that lovely day in summer when Robert bade 

har farewell, and she shivered involuntarily. 
That was what he-had replied in auswer to her 
qlestion, and she eres now how strange 


his voice had soun 
this in her fortunes 


Had he i change 
Would lessen - love for him? No, not that, 


perhaps ; she could scarcely believe that, and yet 
somehow, in the full tide of her father’s joy, she 
felt saddened. 

Robert was proud, more proud in bis way than 
Mr. Trevannion himself. When he wooed her 
she was s penniless girl; now that she had 
suddenly become rich would some exaggerated 
-euay bg honour prevent him from claiming her 

But she would banish these gloomy fears, ai 
least, for the present, Her father was before 
her happy and smiling, it would be selfish to 
shadow his joy by her forebodings. 

With a desperate effort she stifled the pre- 
monition of evil « ling at her heart and 
smiled brightly into his . 

But when, Mr. Trevannion having gone to his 
room, she was left alone, the demon of doubt and 
fear once more assailed her fiercely. 

What would Robert do when this information 
reached him,? If he succeeded in his quest all 
might yeb be well; but what if he failed ? 

What if, instead-of acquiring a fortune, he lost 
the little means which he now possessed! If he 
were lefp stranded and impoverished, would he 
return to her ! 

And, as she asked herself the question, her 
heart mournfully aswered,—‘‘ No |” 

Meanwhile the story of Mr. Treyaunion’s good 
fortune was being rapidly circulated throughout 
the little town, whose inhabitants canvassed it 
freely. 

Old Tredegar was the hero of the hour, and in 
the parlour of the St. George Inn he sab sur- 
rounded by an admiring crowd, who plied bim 
with innumerable questions, to all of which he 
returned one answer, 

“The richest seam in the county,” he repeated 
over and over again ; ‘‘ there has been nothing to 
equal it within my memory.” 

Ib was curious to note how when the crowd 
had broken up into little groups, the same senti- 
ment every where found voice. 

‘Tt suppose now that Miss Kate will marry the 
stranger gentleman at The Mount,” someone was 
found to exclaim, and the observation never 
failed to secure an approving chorus, for Sir 

Warrender had made himself exceedingly 
popular in the district. 

By some mysterious channel the information 
was conveyed to The Mount that same afternoon, 
and reached Marie gp ge housekeeper. 

“Have you heard the news!” she asked, 
breathlessly, when her brother came down to 
dinner, 

* Nothing of any importance,” he answered, 
lazily. “ Does it affect us ?” 

“ Very considerably, I imagine, in view of what 
you told me concerning Mr, Trevannion’s de. 
cision.” 

The look of indifference left his face, and he 
instantly became all attention. 

* What is it?” he inquired; “ bave his expecta- 
tions been realised ¢ ” 

She nodded her head energetically. 

“Yes, the town is fullofit. The people are 
already writing him down as a millionaire. The 
objection cn the score of his poverty has fallen 
through ; it is to be hoped he will not raise 
another on the ground of his wealth |” 

“Ob, I have no fear of that; he is far too 
loyal-hearted ; he-will stick to his promise. But,” 
meditatively, “it will make a tremendous differ- 
ence to them, will it not? ‘Not much chauce of 
renting The Mount next summer.” 

Marie shrugged her shoulders expressively. 

Were it not for Kate,” she said, “i should 
reckon that but little hardship ; I cannot pretend 
the place charms me.” 

“We must pay a visit of congratulation to 
Penruddock in the morning,” her brother ssid. 
“ You will come with me of course?” 

“Oertainly, I ahall be delighted. Besides,” 
mischievously, ‘I may be able to render you 
some service.” 

“Not to-morrow,” he said, gravely,“ let the 
matter rest for awhile,” and Marie acquiesced. 

They found Mr. Trevannion just setting out 
for the mine, bub seeing his visitors he turned 


“ Good ing, Mr. Trevannion,” Marie ex- 





morning, 
claimed. “We have heard of your wonderful 





good fortune, and have come to congratulate you. 
I am eo glad.” 4 

“Thank you,” he said, simply, and then ta 
answer to a question he continued, “you will 
find Kate in her room.” 

“T am going to her at once,” she replied gaily, 
“and meanwhile I will leave you to may brother’s 
tender mercies. Do not let him bore you.” 

“So the dream has come true,” the young 
tan exclaimed when they found themselves 
alone; ‘I am heartily glad for your sake.” 

“The reality has aurpassed my anticipatione,” 
he responded, and then ensued an awkward 
pause, 

Each of them was puzzling over the same 
question, and neither cared to put it into words, 
Sir George was the first to break the sileuce, 

“Are you going to work it by a company?” 
he asked. 

“No! I cannot let it go vut of my hands! 
Do not misjudge my motives, I am not thinking 
so much of profit, bub the mine is the one rem 
nant of our ancient prosperity, and it must not 
pass into the hands of strangers,” 

“But the working expenses will be enormously 
heavy.” 

Mr, Trevannion’s face flushed, but he answered 
siraply, “Yes!” 

“You will pardon me, will you not? Ic is a 
delicate subject to broach, but I do not speak 
out of idle curiosity. From what you told me 
yesterday I inferred that the capital ab your 
disposal was limited. Assuming this, how do you 
purpose obtaining the necessary plant?” 

Mr. Trevannion smiled grimly. 

‘*We have serveda sternapprenticeship to want,” 
he answered, ‘‘ Kate and I ; we can endure a little 
longer. At present i shall make no change ; 
ouly every penny that comes from the mine will 
be devoted to accumulating suificieut capital to 
work it thoroughly.” 

** And meanwhile waste another slice of you: 
life,” exclaimed the young man hotly. “ Mr. Tre- 
vannion, do not take offence at my proposal. I 
make it willingly out of the respect I have learned 
te feel for you. As you are aware, I have ample 
means oad a large armount of floating capital. 
To what better use can it be put than solving 
this difficulty? There is absolutely no risk ; 
the metal is there. You can repsy me when and 
how you please,” 

“No! wait a moment,”’ he continued hastily, 
as his companion was about to speak, “let me 
finish. For yourself I know you would uot care; 
but have you considered Miss Trevannion? If you 
persist in your presentintentions a/lengthy period 
mush of necessity elapse before she can reap 
the full benefit of your changed fortune.” 

Mr. Trevannion still hesitated, bub finally he 
was induced to accept the young man’s offer, and 
it was decided that they should immediately pro- 
ceed to London in order to establish the arrange- 
ment on a sutisfactory basis, while during their 
absence Kate was to keep her friend company ati 
The Mount. 

Both the girls were delighted with this pro- 
posal, and after luncheon they walked down to 
the station in order to catch the afternoon train 
for Pentreath. 

“T fear I have been extremely remiss,” the 
young man said to Kate, as they strolled on after 
the others ; “ but I trust you do not require any 
formal words to convince you of my hearty 
satisfaction at your father’s wonderful success }” 

“No,” she answered frankly, “your face alone 
assures me of that.” 

“Tt speaks the truth,” he said earnestly, 
“though the reason perhaps is not exactly what 
you imagine it to be, But there is Marie 
signalling to us; we must hasten; the train is 
due,” and in the consequent bustle Kate found 
no time to ask him the meaning of his strange 


speech, 





CHAPTER V. 


Wan Robert Foster left Pearuddock he was 
far from underestimating the difficulties with 
which he would have to contend. 





But his heart was young and his love for Kate 
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made him sanguine and enthusiastic beyond his 
wont, 

For the racment the prize was beyond his 
grasp, and whether he world ultimately succeed 

i winning it depended entirely upon his own 

udeavours. 

He did not attempt to minimise the huge gap | 
which lay between him and the attainment of 
his desire, 

Kate had not judged wrongly in ascribing « 
tiaughty and imperious pride as one of his chief 

haracteriatics, 

From hie point of view, whatever else happened, 
ib was absolutely necessary for him to secure at 
least a moderate fortune. 

As matters were he could not marry Kate and | 
tie her down to @ sordid and poverty-stricken 
existence 

And should it happen—though he did not 
expect if would—-that Mr. Trevannion’s mine 
began to pay, the necessiky for his-own success 
became more imperative still 

Even now he looked upon his suit as being 
somewhat audacious; but if Kate became a 
wealihy heirese he felt that he could nod in 
bonoar aspire to her hand. 

But th se troublesome thoughts did not greatly 
engage his attention. He was young and strong ; 
ia his earlier daye he had acquired considerable 
taining experience, and be possessed perfect faith 
in his own abilities. 

Everything, too, bad the charm of novelty, 
Strange sights met him on al! sides ; he travelled 
amidst new and ever-varying scenes, and the 
interest which hie fresh surroundings inspired 
ousted for a time the feeling of depression which 
had accompanied him from England. 

But later on, when he had passed beyond the 
ken of civilisation, and had settled down to his 
arduous toil in the Californian mines, his former 
doubts returning with increased force assailed 
him fiercely, 

Day followed day with its monotonous .round 
of weary dutie:, and with the same ill-success, 








Nothing prospered with him. 
Instead of rapidly acquiring a fortune, he was | 
cotapelled to encroach still more upon hia limited | 
and steadily decreasing capital. j 
But above all he had, since leavivg San Fran 
cisoo, received no word from Kate. His second 
letter still remained unanswered, and though he 
did not blame the girh.to secure whose happiness 


he hod voluntarily exiled himself—the, silence | 

tortured hi: i 
One evening he was sitting alone in his wooden | 

shanty--fnduiging in 2. gloomy reverie—when 


the door was pushed 
own age entered. 

“ Well, Foster,” said the new-comer cheerily, 

got a fib of the tlues? You look tolerably 
miserable, The old story, eh? no luck! Never 
despair, naan ; it’s bound to turn some day. Look 
at me, J’m nearly cleaned out, Just enough left 
to carry me te ‘frash woods and pastures new.’ 
I'm off to Australia next week, It’s my opinion 
thie camp is about played ont,” 

“Tb seems ver ich like it,” said Robert 
ligtlessly ; his spivits were much too depressed to 
allow of his displaying o- great amount, of 
intereab, 

But Harry Trefusis was not to be painsaid. He 
had come in with the express purpose of rousing 
his friend from his gloomy melancholy, and had 
no intention of being bailed 

“Come,” he exclaimed genially, “ fil your pipe 
—a littie tobaceo smoke will drive you cut of 
theae doldrums.’ 

Robert shook his head sadly, 

‘You are o well-intentioned physician,” he 
said ; “but unluckily the malady lies beyond 
your prescription, To take a trifling liberty with 
Shakespeare I would ask, ‘Can'’st thou minister 
to @ mind diseased ; pluck from the memory a 

ooted sorrow }’” 

“The best medicine 


pen and a man about his 





for that complaint is | 
change,” answered his companion, “why not 

throw this place up—you will get no good out of 

it--and cast in your fortunes with mine? A new | 
country will make another man of you. I don’t | 
half like leaving you 
there are splendid reports about the Australian | 


here alone, and besides, | made under such different circumstances ? 


here ; the camp will be deserted in the course 
of a month. Come, there’s a good fellow, and 
say you will join hands with me. Is ita 
bargain 1?” 

Robert hesitated. He was strangely drawn to 
this mercurial light-hearted man, and looked 
forward with dismay to the loss of his society, 

“Give me until the morning to make up my 
mind,” he — presently ; “ we Be mg at 
anyrate, make any arrangements until then.’ 

Trefusis cartes j 

“ You will agree to-morrow, I feel certaiv,” he 
exclaimed, gleefully; “‘and now let us change the 
conversation. By the way I brought a copy of 
the Cornish Express with me; I thought Lomas 
you might like to see it. No, not just yet,” he 
sided with a smile as Robert eagerly stretched 
out his hand, “wait until J] wish you good- 
night.” 

For some time longer he eat chatting with the 
good-natured idea of raising his gray rey wok 
epirits, and when at length he rose to go he drew 
a crumpled newspaper from his pocket. 

“ Here, he said, ‘you may find something to 
interest you for half-an-hour before turning in, 
and do nob forget that I shall be anxiously await- 
ing your answer in the morning.” 

Robert wished him good-night and then re- 
seated himself, holding the printed sheet in” his. 
hand, 

Hix glance wandered lightly over the first 
page, and the familiar well remembered names of 
persons and places brought to the heart of the 
strong man & wild longing for home. 

For a brief space he closed his eyes, and leaning 
back in his rude chair he conjured up a vision of 
that rugged Cornish const, the scene of his boy- 
hood’s days, 

The long stern swell of the mighty Atlantic 
sounded in his ears; he watched the rapid flight 
of the graceful sea gulls; he stood on the shore 
of the land-locked bay straining his eyes for a 
first glimpse of the pictureeque sails of the little 
fishing-fleet returning homeward, 

Then into the field of his vision there came the 
loug straggling street of the town, Mr. Trevan- 
nion’s houre, and lasi of all the figure of Kate. 

Ah, Bonny Kate! with the deep-blue eyes and 
curling chestnut hair, It rested aud refreshed 
his weary hear’ to sib thus with closed eyes and 
dream of her. He did net check the play of his 
imagination, but gave it free rein, for in the con- 
templation of this beantiful picture he failed for 
the moment to restics his present misery, and 
revelled in a fictitious dream of happiness. 

Alas ! after all the longest dream is but fleet- 
ing and soon to be dispelled by the stern reality 
of facts. 

Anu accidental rustling of the paper roused bim 
from, his reverie, and opening his eyes he once 
more began to read, 

Presently he started in violent agitation and 
drew the primitive lamp nearer to him. 

Twice he read re the fatal paragraph 
which was the death blow of his hopes, and 
then he laid the paper down with a groan of 
anguish. . 

Not for an instant did he connect Kate's silence 
with Mr. Trevannion’s sudden nnexpected 
prosperity. His love was far’téo staunch, his 
heart too loyal for the harbouring of so base a 
thought. 

But notwithstanding his boundless confidence 
in Kate's fidelity he felt that tga err chasm 
which hitherto divided them now become 
impassable, 

Deeply as he loved her, perhaps even because 
of the very magnitude of his affection, he must 
abandon all further idea of making her his wife. 

On her side the poverty which divided them 
no longer exiated, but the very wealth which had 
come to her erected a new and an insuperable 
barrier, 

That his suit might still be successfully pressed 
his heart assured him was beyond question ; with 
the memory of that bitter sweet parting he could 
not be ignorant of her love, 

But how could he, except at the sacrifice of 
honour, urge her to keep the half-promise she had 
What 
had he to offer tn exchange for her youth and 


gold-fields, Fiundreds of men are going from i beauty and riches } 


He laughed bitterly at the thought of her 
union with a broken and penniless man ! 
oreover, there was another matter to he 
taken into consideration, Was it likely that Mr. 
Trevannion would sanction such an unequal match? 
With his knowledge of Kate’s father Robert 
realised that the idea was absurd, and that the 
scheme would call forth his bitterest sition, 
Rising from his seat he paced restlessly to and 
fro, ng ong te gf lt OP ps with all his 
courage the young man could not repress an 
ocessional f i 


cry © ‘ 

In the flush of his youth, ia the pride of hie 
atrength, he was voluntarily renouncing all that’ 
made life dear. Henceforth he was destitute 
alike of hope and ambition. 

What mattered to him now the Becrets which 
the future would unveil? He might win wealth 
and honour, but he realised, alas, too well, that 
all the riches and fame that the world might 
bestow would not compensate him for the loss of 
the blue-eyed girl he loved so Horas € ' 

He looked into the drearyyears which stretched 
before him and shuddered, and yet the gloomy 

pect was powerless to affect his decision. 
Rightly or wrongly he had chosen his course and 
from it he would not swerve. 

“Good-bye, sweetheart,” he ‘murmured, 
hugkily, “ good-bye to love and happiness.” 

Without undressing, be lay down on the rude 
bed to wait with sleepless eyes for the coming of 
the dawn. ; 

In the morning, before the work of the day 
commenced, he went over to hie friend’s hut. 

“J have brought back the psper,” he ‘said, 
listlessly, “and if the offer is still open I will 
join you in your new venture,” 

Harry Trefusie shook him delightedly by the 


hand. 

* That is a hearing,” he exclaimed. “EF 
will send to ’Frisco at onéé, and secure your pas- 
ange, We can arrange matters Jater on.” 

bert made a gesture of assent, He had very 
little interest in the matter one way or the other, 
but he felt that the change would prove beneficial 
in distracting his thoughts, if it effected nothing 
further. ~ 

“ Are you going to work?” asked Harry, who 
noticed that bis companion was dreased in his 
rainin b. 

“Yes | until you have need of me, I shall be 
at the claim until evening,” and with a nod of 
farewell he strolled away. 

“ Poor old chap,” said his companion, watching 
the retreating figure. “I wonder where the shoe 
pinches, he looks desperately cutup. He is worse 
even than last night ; I suppose there could have 
been uo ill news in the paper.” . : 

He opered the crumpled sheet, and read it 
carefully from beginnivg to end. 

“Hum!” he said, thoughtfully;“ss bis eyes 
caught the ay narrating Mr, Trevannion’s 

fortune, “I cannot how that. 
information should hurt him, and there seems to 
bave been nothing else stirring at Penruddock. 
-Put, whatever the cause, I am glad he has agreed 
to accompany me ; he stands in need of a trusty 
cororade just at present.” 

The few necessary te ot ons ed ee — 
coming voyage were § ly made, ai ; 
the end of the week h pacer friends took their 
places on board of the vessel which was to carry 
them to the scone of their future labours, 

Robert's heart was heavy within him as he 
stood on the déck, watching che fast-receding. 
shores. He had come to it with such high hopes ; 
hopes destined to be rudely shattered, 

“ Rouse up, maa,” hie companion, - 
cheerfully, “a truce to gloomy thoughts. Dame 
Fortune will give another turn to the wheel ere 
long, and we shall be uppermost.” 

Robert smiled faintly, but he did not turn his 
head ; his eyes were fixed upon the land in which 
he had buried all that was best and brightest’ in 
his nature. 

And while the stot craft sailed away there 
came to the post-office ab San Francisco a letter 
addressed to Robert Foster, written by a true- 
hearted English gir!, declaring that no change of 
wealth or station would ever alienate her 
from the man who in the days goue by had taught 





her ‘to love him, 
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{log CHAPTER YL." 

Iv. was not until the new workings of the mine 
had been established ov a satisfactory basis that 
Sir George Warrender again alluded to the subject 
of his wooing; and Me Te “‘Trevannion fully appre- 
ciated the delicacy of the young man’s motives, 

But at length the time arrived when. it became 
days Mazie 





roach 
* Your former Geiaction: i is no lqnger valid, od 


fe remarked, pleaeantly.: “ You are.as rich as, 

if not more wealthy than myself, In.a 5 or 

two I return to town, and I.should like to know 

= fate before leaving... Haved your perntiesion 
to Miss Trevannion to-morrow }” 

ou have monly 7 my permission,” rajehaed 

pe pro os rag sg » but may best wishes for 

your success,’ by, ba sy ba enable me 

prs ey an d tramkly. Ido not. hesitate’ to | 

there is no man to whose oare D would more. 

ingly entrust my daughter. I like -you 

; ond your grain renders the match 


sal 
eT hen I will come over to Penruddock,.in the | 
morning: And» you’ will sequaint Miss ‘Tre. 
wt union with ‘the onenne for my visit, will you 
v ote? ' 

‘Yea; I will rpesk to her this evening, and | 
* elk Mer. ‘my views: I, do..mot think you have 
auch to fear,"’..., 

Sir George himself was not 80 ‘sanguine; (but | 
he concealed his doubts and repeated his inten- | 
tion? of ; oalling upon Mr, ‘Trevannion the: next 

day» 
That same, aren after dinner, when. Kate| 
and ber father-had meres to — tiny drawing: | 
roont, the latter 

“T was at Tne Mount t co) and, saw! 
Sir George. .He has. acca to leave earthe | 
dey: after-to-morrow. 

“They will coma tod bid us farewell, I: pre 
sume qv.a *, 

Mr, Trevannion emiled, 

“We shall miss their society very much,’ ie! 
re yg savin her: question,“ are not | 


ou sorry th x 
I she wai frankly,“ they -have. been ex- 
tremely kind to me. ‘has mot, been asarly. ae | 
monotonous since we have known them.” 

“The parting will be a paiuful one on both 
Sidex;-bud it need .nob- be; indeed, J. acageely | 
think it-will be a prolonged one. 3 

Kate looked: puzzied. 

“TI searcely follow your meaning,” she guid, 
“{thovght we were to move into.The Mount | 
ourselves as soon as it was re-furnished ?’ 

‘* Well, cannot we invite them e« our guesta }" | 

The girk merrily, 

“OF course!” she exclaimed, “how stupid-of 
me Do you know that. as yet I, can, scarcely 
redlise the ‘alteration in our cireamstances }” 

Mr. ‘Trevannion stroked her hair thoughtfully ; 
to hina his daughter's ms ned constituted a 
very real and pressing dan 

"You must accustom youl to: think. of it,” 
he said with a certain green “ Hitherto thore 
_ feo little need or. cation j f |e poverty 
1a ‘your greatest” «| Doyou know | 
beautiful? Now that you are 
reek the world will not allow you to forget the 
at 

“ Yon will be {dted, aud flattered, and caressed; 
your ead. will’ he turned. with » hollow aad 
iosiugere adulation, . When you enter... society 
you,wilk be spoken of gs ‘Miss. Trevannion, the 
lovely heiress,’ and you will have a score of ‘men 
at your feet pro their love...» -.'T 

“I patst tell you: this, dear,” he continued, 
somewhat sadly,‘ sinee you have no mother. te 
guard and watch over you with’ loving care... it 
is & bitter truth -to contemplate, Kates but it is 
the truth, that nineteen-twentieths vf this 
homage will bo-falee, «.° 

Here and there you may chance upon & “true 
wud loyal heart ; but«the will be few, 

* Men will protest their love or the sake of your 
riches ; you. will be pestered with attentions, and 


| whicls no objectiomcould possibly be urged, 


‘alse'and the 
" “Wile lve tone perl A but 
life ng beat); is. uncertain, and J. am far far from 


aicove bow aici itria to distinguish 
me false’ 


rou If I thought that:my.death. would leave 
aca nd ssa glimpeo af ha tn would 
te Fortaately 1 ha I. tenet gee Peake . a 


for your sake to know that at the very; outset. of 
Te word wl freshscareér T-ean.-leave: you in safe hands, 
weit a weir? sne nine dig ite pit, 


in. vaia. : 
as my dear, Vases k-cianaeheskoess you 
for. your own sweet self aloae, sad- would ly 


make, you his wife if you liad nots ben 
we were in the depths.of poverty asked .m 
permiaeion to the-, par jwhich you 
inspired in bis used then > but.now 


Lhave gladly given: wpb 9 “rs to-morrow 
he is coming a a om his wife, 

, Kate o\reply; she’ only Bad, staring 
blankly before her, motionless as if.she had been 
chiseled out of marble, 

*Can you not guess his name i ” ‘her’ father 
continued ;.'it, should, not be difficult, He is | 

cung, rich; handsome and talented... Already 

Redan pene sate Be Bison and each 

year will but.add lustre to hie name. 
That wg ig vbentrs and true as steel I have 
proved to the hilt, and.I solemnly thank, Heaven | 
| for the providence that led him. to Cornwall. ‘To- 
morrow me, Reeening to, acinar to be. Lady | 
Warrender.” 

Still the gink cid net speci. “She tried hard, 
but unsuccessfully ; thavery ot her, heart would 
not ex! itself in, words. : 

Mr. Trevannion did uot ruapect the anguish of 
| this "emind,... 

(‘To hia the contemplated aparriage presented 
iteelf in the light of a special providence, ugaiast 


Aud Kate could say nothiug.;:as yet. she vould | 
ob even 


to ‘mealise. anore olen partake had been 
'| called .wpon te-play, and then..she found her 
speech in oue long-ery for Robert. 

Oh, .my love,’ she aebbed, « why bas this 
burden been. laid: upon me t- What is,this boasted 
| wealth that takes away from me the one happi- 
| ness-of wy-life?. hy: did-we notface:the vorid 
hand in hand, and challenge Fate to do its worst. 
“i could. have been happy—you- and. i—in apite 

verty,” 

nee the idea ocourred to her of.confidi 

thing to her father and vara 
~ ep bud. aw < atvits res 

a s 


esl that any. sient to to. tum: ve fream ons 
purpose would. be fa 

Buty another, oaveens more strongly, though | 
' perhaps but: hanll-gonack y influenced » ther 
| decision, : 

She loved hee father: very densly, and dreaded | 
to give him pains » 'Truly:hie-life lind been one-of | 
sorrow, aud-mow, that a-gleam of t had 
fallen, across ‘his-path ebould hers be-the hand to 
extingwish ib}--Hechad suffered grievously; 
could. ‘she fiady itrin shee: heart to increase his 
euffericg t' 

Once more she ealled upon -her absent lover 
for aid-and. guidances, ig her sore dilemma. She 
was like some'digumantled barque, rudderless and 
unmanned, drifting hither aud thither in some 
wild ‘storm, expoasrl to, the mercy of: the e!e- 
ments, 

How should she ‘chooee $ In what ‘direction 
should she attemph tq steer?) Her» father’s 
hap es orhenown?! Which should it be’? 

hours came aud went in the ‘silentnight, 

and ‘atill-tie fierc’- struggle continued nor was 
it-untid loxg; dawn that the girl found tem- 
rary réliet rom her diateess! i in’ ar troubled and 
tal -slawabers er) 

Directly after brenkfaes the next morning Mr: 
Prevannion left her 

‘IT am very peo he weld y:ith: & bright 
ewmile,-Sdut om y-ainenoe wil boty be deplored, 
Sir George concern himaclf listle with me 





ab: mace 9 


| gnag hope.’" 
‘| @antein her ‘ears. 


think. 
Later, ‘in the :privacy-of her: room, ashe began | 
rly the 


He was sa obviously Dare. and gente 69 
totally unconacious of any. danger to 

so blind to everything except his padi!) ma 
Oy. 
The beara ame very near to:her. eyes as she 
watched him disappear, turving for an, instant 
his. happy smiling face iowarda her; but she 
forced them back. resolutely, aud,set;about her 
morning duties, 

She had just seated herself by the fixerin the 
morning-room wheaSir Geor arrender waz 
announced, and rising unateadily she bade, hin: 

elcome: 


father is out,” she said, eimaply,,{\but I 
do nob ex rout he will he, long. abseut. «Is, your 
sister 

“ Yea,” he replied, ‘‘ she is coming to wish you 
good bye ; but. could mot bring her with me to- 
, since I desired to see you alone,’’ 
te shivered slightly. Was there vo, way of 
escape from that which was about to happen ? 
“Your father hag informed you of the object 
of my visit,” and his..voice was sweet and 
musical. “May ¥ hope that the knowledge has 
not proved altogether, disagueeab!a, 1 Leng ago I 
told, him, my, secret, apd be dade-me wait, At 
jasb.the time-has. aurived when I may ‘peak. 
| Kate, from the day when firab [ met you your 
memory has been eushrined. my’ beart, Even 
then I resolved that were it possible, youshould 
be my. wife. :I1 love -you Kate, with all the 
strength of my seul), Do you: think -you car 
| dearn to love me «little in return?... Your father 
sanctions our union, nay, even more, he Vesires it, 
My darling, can you give mo just one.tittle bit of 
your heart)! »Lask no more #t present, oaly do 
not send ime away in utter despato. »'Telh me L 


’ Me 
looked at him dreemily, He wre very 
handsome, and the sound ofcchis-»woice iwasaplea- 
Y A- evrious questioff flashed 
into her mind. If she, had never knowns Robert 

could: she:-have learned to heté this man dx. 
But there waa little time: for speculation ; he 
was awaiting au ‘answer. What: couldoshe cay? 
Wasi it possible: to:fedce withthe question ; to 


|| secure fon herselt some reepite, however brief}: 


“My father tild' me of thiv last night,” she 
said; presently, “and the news came. pon me in 
thelight of s greatieurprises Until thea I was 
under the impression» you regarded» me aa 
your sister’s'friend,”! 9c. | ; 

*“T confided my secret to Mr, Trevannion,” the 
young'man replied eagerly, * but. he had wiruples. 


| Yourvfather. is ¢xceedingly-prond; and/he objected 


on thé grounds that dur fortunes «were unequal, 
I need notsay thab to!me the’ objection seemed 


| trivial but he thought differently,‘iand I could 


not place myaclfin opposition to his wills: ‘That 
berrier hewevevohas now: been swept-away, 1 
is forryou to decide if you:will erect wocther. For 

amy part:Jican only gay ue love'you. «My affection 
| does not take cognizance'ofipoverty or riches. I 
love you for: your own sweet velf, I cannot plead 
mycause ia words wf burning eloquence ; my 
lips refuse to repeat more than that little 
eentenve, ~ Only, come weal’ or ‘woe; health 
or sickness, poverty Or wealth, I love you, and 
my lovs will Last for alltime; f° do’ not press 
you form dofinite anewet now, only ~ do “not 
banish all hope from my heart.’ Let me see ‘you 





from tittieto time ; give me but the opportunity 





equal fight with what she deemed’ 


to (each you to jove me! ‘and I will be: content 
Evewif I fail, I'will nod repiine, ‘but do hob‘ out 
yourself off from me completely.” . 
Poor Kate! Every moment‘of delay mude her 
tavk more difficult, and' yet she’ could not frame a 
refusal, 
Hia'‘simple yet dignified “pleaditig moved her 
deeply. That hie loved het, an? loved her traly, 
was beyond: qucstion, and he bad won fron’ her a 
wes thigh regard, 
be ‘Was loth to cadae ‘hit pain) ander had 
she been free to follow her iaclinations shé would 
have told*him the honest truth, that dhe did not 


love him, » 


But. she could not dash her fatieer'ofoyrus 


hopes to the erotiad, atleast nut'then: 


Ford time ber better oature «Ke ~e ep WK ef 
er duty to her 





and she returned his 





in your youth and inexperience it will astonish 


@ Kise her fondly, 


caress, stifling the which roseto her lips, * 


father; and ‘then, with bowed heud and crimsoa 
cheeks, she asked tremblingly,--- 
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‘What is it you want me to promise }” 

“That you will not send me from you,” he re- 
plied eagerly; ‘‘ that you will grant me the oppor- 
tunity to prove the genuineness of my devotion, 
and that some day I may ask you again to be 
my wife.” 

“Tt does not sound very difficult,” she eaid; 
I think I can safely promise that.” 

“ Then I am content,” he replied. 

Mr, 'l'revannion, who came in shortly afterwards, 
said vothing until he was alone with his guest. 

Well!’ he asked, “ have you prospered ?” 

“T think so,” Sir George responded ; ‘‘ natur- 
ally Miss Trevannion, was startled, but she did 
not send me away, andI am not without hope 
that when I ask her again I shall gain her con- 
sent.” ng 

Mr, Trevannion shook him warmly by the 
hand, ‘ Have no fear,” he said, “ Kate will not 
refuse you.” 


CHAPTER VIL 


Ir was yet quite early in the London season, 
and in a luxuriously-furnished drawing-room in 
the West-end Kate was seated with two other 
ladies. 

The elder, Mrs. Purdoe, was Kate’s aunt, and 
he other her cousin Mabel, 

This was the girl's first visit to her relatives, 
but they had received her with such kindness 
that her first sensation of shyness had soon worn 
off, and they became capital friends. 

Mrs, Purdoe indeed was a kindly-hearted 
woman, who would willingly have taken Kate 
under her protection at aay time. On several 
occasions she bad written to he brother, begging 
that the girl might be sent to her, and offering to 
defray all the needful expenses. 

Mr, Trevannion, however, had always set his 
face steadfaatly against it. 

‘Kate is poor.” he wrote “but never having 
zsuown luxury, poverty does not distress her. 
A viait to you would change the current of her 
ideas, amd a season of enjoyment would be 
succeeded by a lifetime of regret. She would be 
ever pining for the impossible.” 

Now that there existed no longer any fear of 
poverty he gladly availed himself of his sister's 

uewed offers, and in consequence Kate was 
tasting for the first time the sweets of fashion- 
able life. 

Ae Mr. Trevannion had foreseen, her beauty, 
combined with the reports of his fabulous wealth, 
created a seneation, and the gir] found herself 
surrounded by # throng of ardent aduirers. 

Just at the begianing the new life, with its 
strange and unaccustomed sensations, thrilled 
ber with a sort of pieasurable excitement. 

The gorgeous salons; the brillfant dresses ; the 
beautiful women and handsome men ; the en 
chanting music, enraptured her. 

She was like a child who had stumbled acci 
dentally into Fairyland, and was bewitched by 
its novelty and charm. 

But very swiftly the glamour faded ; the fic- 
titious excitement collapsed, and she wearied for 
the comparative seclusion of her former life, 

Mrs. Purdoe waa puzzled to account for her 
niece’s odd bebaviour, 

“T cannot understand you, my dear,” she ex- 
claimed frankly upon this particular afternoon ; 
“T really do not believe it would cause you one 
solitary twinge of regret if we were to decline 
he whole of these invitations,” pointing to a 
heap of delicately perfumed notes lying on the 
table 

“*] plead guilty, aunt,” the girl replied, with 
rather a weary smile ; “ honestly, this life possesses 
no attractions for me. Do not think me ungrate- 
ful, or that I do not appreciate your kindness, 
but often, very often, I pine for dear, dull Pen- 
uddock.” 

Aud yet you have achieved such a brilliant 
aid unequivocal success,” retorted the elder lady. 
“ Almostany position is within your reach, " 

ere ie an invitation from the Duchess of Earls- 
meade. Do you grasp the significance of that?” 

Kate shook her head. 

“No!” she answered listlesely, ‘‘I have not 
speculated upon it.” 


“But my dear Kate,” ventured Mabel in 
amazement, “the Duchess is the most exclusive 
woman in London, There are scores of fine 
ladies who would almost barter their souls to 
obtain the enérée into her house.” 

“That is true,” exclaimed Mra. Purdoe 
emphatically ; ‘‘but unless I am greatly mistaken 
this means much more than a formal invitation. 
Do you know, Kate, that the young peer has 
fallen desperately in love with re It reets 
entirely with yourself, dear, whether or nob you 
return to Penruddock the affianced bride of the 
Duke of Earlemeade.” 

“TI think you are dece‘ved, aunt,” the girl 
said ; “but it ie perfectly immaterial ; I have no 
desire to become a duchess.” 

“Kate!” said her cousin i» good-humoured 
wonder, ‘‘you are a hopeless enigma; I give 
you up. Fancy any girl in her sober senses 
calmly declining the offer of one of the highest 
peers in the realm. Now, if only he would 

to me!” 

“T will abdicate in your favour when the time 
comes,” 

* Which is not far distant,” observed her aunt 
prophetically ; “‘he is only waiting for his 
mother’s approval, and that,” with a glance of 

ide at her lovely niece, “ will not, I think, be 
— a . . “ 

carriage has stopped at the door,” sa 
Mabel; “whose can it be? Oh! I recognise the 
Warrender livery,” and a second later Marie 
entered the roorn, 

It was evident from her manner that she was 
quite at home in the houze, 

“T am not making a call,” she exclaimed 
gaily, “I am on my way to fetch my brother ; 
he is at a meeting of some learned society. 1 
only wished to know if you will be at the 
Brodies to-night.» Yes! I am glad of that. 
Another prospective triumph for Kate. I declare 
we shall all be devoured with envy. 

“Mrs, Purdoe, could you not manage to make 
her appear a little bit dowdy, just for once you 
know? She is spoiling a]! our chances, Even 
my most devoted henchmen desert me when they 
catch a glimpse of her face. Only the other 
night my latest conquest, the Duke of Earls- 
meade, walked off in the most bare-faced way, 
to offer up his homage at her shrine. Kate, it 
really is too bad of you,” and she ended with a 
merry laugh, 

“T think you can have little to fear from my 
rivalry,” the girl said, ‘‘ or, if so, the men display 
poor taste,” 

Marie saint again. 

“A compliment from one of my sex! That ie 
adding insult to injury,” she declared ; “it shows 
P sinly how secure you feel in your tion. But 

must really go; my brother will be waiting. 
I shall eee you all again later,” and kissing 
Kate affectionately, she bade them farewell. 

Shortly afterwards Kate retired to her room. 
She was extremely miserable, and the inevitable 


added to the poignancy of her distress. 

Each succeeding day demonstrated more clearly 
the folly of the — she was attempting to play. 
The longer ehe hesitated to adopt some definite 
course the more delicate and complicated the 
situation became. . 

And crowning her trouble was a keen sense of 
remorse at the false position in which her 
cowardice had placed Sir George. 

His love was so obvious ; his hope of ultimate 
success so perfectly apparent, that she shuddered 
at the thought of the despair into which her 
refusal would plunge him. 

What should she do? How could she cut this 
Gordian knot { 

From Robert she had heard nothing, and his 
long-continued silence added to her perplexities. 

Where was he? When and how would he 
return? these were the questions which haunted 
her. 

Never once did a doubt of his fidelity cross her 
mind. That his great love could ever lessen her 
own heart assured her was impossible. Some day 
he would come back in triumph and seek her out. 
oor he find her the loveless wife of another 
man 





} For she did not Jove Sir George Warrender. 


reaction attendant on the recent excitement only . 





He was worthy, and more than worthy, of her 
love she knew, and she willingly accorded him 
his full meed of honour and esteem, but of more 
than this she was uot capable. All the affection 
of her heart had gone out to that far-off 
wanderer whom she had learned to love in the 
days of her girlhood. 

Then again she thought of her father, and once 
more hesitated. Turn which way soever she 
would. she seemed hemmed in by a barrier of 


gu g- : * 
Little did the nume: .va in the brilliant 


ball-room that night, as they watched the fair. 


young face, dream what an aching heart lay 
hidden beneath the girl’s breast. 

As usual she was speedily surrounded by a 
train of admirers, conspieuous amongst whom 
was the Duke of Earlsmeade, 

Sir George Warrender stood in a corner of the 
room looking on gloomily, nor was his satisfaction 
heightened by the snat of conversation which 
proceeded from two elderly ladies sitting near, 

“Trevannion, I think the name is,” remarked 
one; “her father is a miner, or something, in 
Cornwall, enormously wealthy I believe. I med 
her at the Warrenders. She is quite passable I 
assure you, I thought Sir George was quite 
impressé, 

“The Duke is evidently interested, look at his 
face. She has only to play her cards with common 
tact to become Duchess of Earlemeade before the 
season is out.” 

“Tt will be a great catch; but somehow, I 
fancy, she has a penchant elsewhere.” 

The second lady shrugged her shoulders ex- 
pressively. 

** Judging from her face the girl is not a fool,” 
she said, significantly, “and I fancy a penchant, 
howeyer interesting, will hardly weigh the scales 
down against the chance of becoming Duchess of 
Earlemeade. Do not forget that we are living in 
the nineteenth century, my dear.” 

The young man moved away noiselessly, Could 
there be any particle of truth in what these 
wretched women were saying? Was it possible 
that Kate, his Kate, as he deemed her, would 
be tempted by the magnificence of such .an 
offer ? 


No, it could not be ; he was frightening himeelf 
with foolish fears. 

“ She would not sell herself for a kingdom,” he 
murmured, proudly ; and he was right, 

But that there existed a real danger he was 
compelled to recognise. 

He across the room and his brow clouded. 
Would not this young nobleman, handsome, 
accomplished and fascinating, prove a dangerous 
rival ? 0: 

Presently he saw Marie, who rallied him upon 
his melancholy looks. 

He shot a swift glance at the group opposite, 
aud she instantly divined the cause of his 
trétible, © 

“Seize Time by the forelock,” she whispered, 
softly ; “ ask her again to-night, you have waited 
patiently.” 

“Do you know they are coupling her name 
with Earlemeade’s ?” he asked. 

“Yes! but there is no cause at present, Be 
brave! Remember the old adage, ‘Faint heart 
ne’er won fair take 

“T will take your advice,” he said; “ but 
somehow the outlook dors not appear particularly 


“ Nonsense! the Duke has frightened you. 
Do you know Kate so little as to believe she 
would bestow her hand without her heart {” 

It was not until the end of the evening that 
the young man found the opportunity he 
desired. 


Miss Trevannion,” he said, earnestly, “ can I 
speak with you for five minutes? ig room 
appeare empty; will you come? I will not 
detain you long.” 

A shiver ran through the girl's frame, but she 
took his arm and accompanied him. Perhape 
after all it was best to face the ordeal ab once. 

“Kate,” he whispered, softly, “I have been 
patient for a long time, but my nervous fears are 
making a coward of me, and I cannot endure 
the suspense, This very evening I have 
torture.” ‘ 
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The girl looked up swiftly, 
“ Why this evening in particular }” she asked, 
“Can you not guess} Have you not heard 
what people are saying? It is common rumour 
that the Duke of Farlemeade intends to ask you 
to be his wife,” 

“Tt gp sag bese lied. “TI have no 
feeling for the Du ond that perhaps of 
ordinary friendship.” papers 

It grieved her to see the happy smile which 
sprang to life in his handsome face, as he realised 
the ificance of ier words, because in these 
last few moments sbe had resolved to confess 
everything to’ him and throw herself upon his 


mercy. 

Very slowly and in broken words she told her 
story, while he, with white face and rigid features, 
sat listening to the death-warrant of his hopes, 

“TY have behaved wrongly,” she concluded, 
‘but I think—I think you are noble enough to 
forgive, I ought to have told you at once, but I 
was afraid, Not for myself. Iam not ashamed 
of my love, but I knew how greatly my poor 
father desired me to marry you, and I did not 
wish to cause him pain, ere was just the 
chance, too, thab in time I might learn to love 
you, bub I cannot—indeed I cannot, You are 
kind, and brave, and generous; but my heard is 
not mine, it rey ps my absent lover,” 

“ Poor child! ” eaid, gently, and took her 
unresisting hand, 

In that moment of deep despair, when his 
heart lay bruised and crushed within him, Sir 
George Warrender proved his worth, He might 
with justice have reproached the trembling givi, 
bat there was no eternness in his eyes, and his 
voice was soft as a woman’s, 

“Poor child!” he sald again, “you did right 
to confide im me, We must find some way out 
of the difficulty, but not now. You are fatigued 
and excited ; you must have rest. But promise 
me that P pos will net allow this to harass you. 
! will find some solution of the difficulty with- 


out causing your father “ay guna 4 pain,” 

_He spoke bravely, so that even the eobbing gir! 
did not fully ive the utter misery in which 
his life was plunged, 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Manis WaRR8NDER judged that night from 
her brother’s appearance that his wooing had been 
unsuccessful, but ehe forebore te question him’; 
her womanly instinct told her that, for the time 
me it was besb to leave him alone with his 
grie 

And truly he was to be pitied! He had 
counted so confidently on winning the girl’s 
love ; his imagimation had conjured up such fairy 
palaces, and now at a blow they lay in ruins at 
his feet, 

But even in his despair he did not forget the 
promise he had made, and which he must fulfil, 
For the present there was no hurry; Mr, 
Trevannicn need not be informed of his rejection, 
and later some plan would surely suggest itself, 
which he could use. 

And over and above all this, though he did 
vot like to acknowledge it, there lurked in the 
background a nebulous hope that everrafter all 
Kate might marry him. 

“She does not love me now,” he reasoned ; 
“but that is because all her affection is centred 
in enother, If this Robert Foster does not 
return, and it is by uo means certain he will, 
why should I not win her? I am her friend; if 
this one obstacle were removed, why should not 
her friendship bi into love }” 

Nearly a w had elapred, when one after- 
noon, Mariy, who was with him in the drawing- 
room, said, — 

7 did you know that Earlsmeade has 
proposed 3” 

No!” he answered, indifferently. 

“Tt is quite true,” she returned, “and Kate 
has refused him point-blank, The affair has 
caused quite a sengation.” 

“I can well believe it,” he enid; “ but she told 





Prejudiced by her 
brother’s rejection, she had judged her friend 
harshly, and credited her with the intention of 
becoming the Duchess of Earlsmeade. Now, 
however, it appeared her calculations were all 
wrong, and she felt baffied. » 

Worthy Mrs, Purdoe, too, in spite of Kate's 
previous announcement, was overwhelmed with 


consternation, 

“My dear child,” she said, when the young 
nobleman had taken his departure, “you do 
not really mean Fay have refused him outright!” 

“Yes!” replied Kate, wearily, “I told him 
I should never marry him, if he waited twenty 


“ But why?” asked her aunt, despairingly. 
“ Because I do not love him,” she said, simply ; 
anew you do not expect me to marry for posi- 


* But a duke, my child; you will never have 
such @ chance again |” 

Mabel considered, her cousin had acted foolishly, 
and told her so in blunt downright language, 
but Kate returned the one answer. 

“I do not love him,” she repeated, “ and there 
could be no happiness in a loveless marriage.” 

In the world of fashion her conduct was 
criticised more harshly still. 

“What does she expect?” asked one lady ; 
“is ehe waiting for a prince to pro to her $” 

‘Temporary success has turned her brain,” 
suggested another charitably ; while a third gave 
it aa her opinion that Kate was playing a deep 


game, 

“ The girl evidently thinks he will repeat his 
offer,” she said, ‘‘and the first refusal will give 
greater éclat to the marriage,” 

“In that case she has committed a grave 
tactical blunder ; the Duke will console himself 
elsewhere,” 

To two persons alone did Kate’s action afford 
satisfaction—Sir George Warrender and his 


was hopelessly at sea 


sister. 

To the former it afforded convincing proof of 
the cogency of his reasoning, It showed him 
that he could have no other rival to fear than 
the absent man. 

Meanwhile Kate was seized with « feverish 
longing to return to Penruddock. ‘The season 
was still at ite height, but she was weary of ft 
All; weary even of her own triumphs. 

In vain her aunt begged her to remain until 
the end ; she was inflexible. One concession only 
she made, thad she would not go until after Lady 


Meldron’s ball, ; 

"You really must put in an appearance at 
Lady Meldron's,” Mrs, Purdoe said ; ‘she would 
be so vexed if we went without you.” 

It was the most brilliant ball of the season, 
Society had mustered in full force, and as Kate 
moved slowly through the crowded rooms scores 
of admiring eyes followed her progress. 

“Your niece is very pe said an elderly 
lady to Mrs. Purdoe, “but I fancy she has a 
strangely sad look for one,go young. Have you 
not noticed it 1” ' 

“She is fatigued; she is not accustomed to 
these continual dissipations.” 

At that instant Kate paused to speak to Marie 
Warrender. 

“Tam going home to-morrow,” she said ; “ will 
you come to my aunt’s in the morning!” 
“Yee, certainly ; but how sudden! You have 
not received ill news, I trust !” 

“Oh! no, my father is well, but I am fatigued ; 
I must have rest, and after all, you know, there 
is no place like home. Is not Sir George here?” 
* Yes | — I have <— him in the crowd,” 
and then they separated. 

Prewahiy Wa came across the room to where 
she stood with her aunt. 

“ My sister tella“tae you are op the point of 
returning to Penruddock,”’ he said ; “ may I take 
the liberty of calling with her in the morning 1” 
“Thank you,” she answered, sweetly, ‘I shall 
be pleased,” 

Alas! alas! did no warning of the coming 
storm reach her? no foreboding of the evil which 
was so close at hand ? 





ue that night at the Brodies she did not care for 
m, 


Merie opened her eyes widely in surprise; she i 





It was early. morniog when Sir George War- 


He opened tily, and glanced at its brief 
contents, ~~ 

“Great Heavens!” he exclaimed, with an 
outburst of emotion, “ what a terrible blow.” 

He handed the paper to his sister.” 

“Let her have an hour or two’s rest,” she said, 
gently. “ Poor Kate!” 

The young man uodded mechanically. 

“Pray Heaven she may yet be in time.” he 
muttered, ‘ How shall I break it to her?” 

He went into the library, and lighting the gas 
read the fatal message again, 

“Mine flooded. Trevannion hopeless, 
ridge.” 

* Leveridge is the doctor at Penruddock,” he 
said, “he must have obtained my address from 
the servants, and wired to me in order that I 
might soften the blow, It was very conziderate 
of him.” 

“ Will you go down to Penruddock with her?” 
Marie asked ; ‘‘ because if so you will need some 
refreshment,” and ringing the bell she ordered 
breakfast to be laid in the library. 

Consulting his Bradshaw Sir George found there 
was a fast.train leaving Paddington at ten o'clock, 
and a few minutes before eight he presented him- 
self at Mra. Purdoe’s residence. 

The ladies had not yet risen, but the maid, 
showing him into the morning-room, willingly 
consented to deliver his message, 

“ Tell Miss Trevannion it is necessary I should 
see her at once,” he said, and then sat down to 
wait, 

It seemed like an eternity of time before she 
came, and then his voice trembled as he bade hex 
good-moruing. 

But the girl was far too excited to stand upon 


Leve- 


ceremony. 

“ What is it?” she cried earnestly ; “tell me 
what has happened. My father! Ah, that is 
it; you have come to tell me my father is dead.” 

os ! not that,” he answered; “my news is 
grievous enough, but I trust it is not as bad as 
that. ‘The mine is flooded.” 

The girl gave a deep sigh of relief. 

“Ts that all?” she asked ; “if no greater evil 
than that happens I shall be well content.” 

** And yet the blow is by no means a ligi 
one,”’ he said, sympathetically ; “do you realise 
that Mr, Trevannion is no longer a rich man?’ 

“Do you mean my father is ruined ?” 

“ My information is scanty,” he replied, “ but 
it is as well tobe prepared for the worst, and if 
as I expect the sea has broken through the mine 
will have to be abandoned.” 

A new light burst upon the girl. 

“Oh my poor father!” she sobbed, “ the toss 
of the mine will kill him. I must go home at 


“ Yeu,” he said, gently, ‘that is what I have 
come to advise, There isa train at ten, which 
will give you sufficient time to make your pre- 
parations. I have ordered my carriage to be in 
readiness, and if you offer no objection I will run 
down at the same time,” 

It was strange how naturally she clung to him 
in thie her hour of need. It seermed somehow as 
if he had the right to be her protector, and she 





submitted without demur to his directions. 
When she had gone to her room Mrs. Purdoe, 
who had been awakened by the unusual con- 
fusion, came down, and to her Sir Georg» confided 
his fears. 

“Yad I not better accompany you!” she 
asked. 

“TJ think not,” he esid, speaking slowly ; ‘‘ you 
can hold yourself in readiness, and I will wire 
immediately upon our arrival.” 

It was not until the train was bearing them 
swiftly westward that the young man began 
cautiously to pare his companion for that 
which awaited her, 

But before he bad proceeded far she interrupted 
him quietly. 

“You are very kind,” she said, “and I thank 
you, but it is all clear to me, If the mine ie 
irretrievably ruined my father will die, For 
years it has been his one hold on life,” 

Then closing her eyes, she sat with clasped 
hands, while the train thundered on, bearing her 





rencler and his sister reached home, and the servant | 
handed his master a telegram. 


nearer and ever neafér to her ruined home. 
Would ahe find him alive? Her brain had no 
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room for other thought. The words repeated 
themselves over and over agaia,” Oh! why did 
not iLey ge Jaster ! 

7° As last! ab lash the weary waiting waa over. 
The train stopped, and with tender care. Sir 
George litted her on to the platform, She did 
nob recognise the place or the people, but ing 
lim confused. way she kuew she was at Pen- 
cuddock, 

The old, housekeeper met them: at the door 
with grave face, 

“My bonny bairn |” she said, and then down 
her aged cheeks the tears ran fast, 

Kate's eyes were dry, 

‘Is he alive?” she asked tremulously, and 
without waiting for answer she pushed. awiftly 
aad noiselessly forward to the sick room, 

The dying man turned his face, and gazed at 
her with a look of love and piteous entreaty. 
pale worn face, 

“ Father '” she moaned helplessly, “ father.” 

His fingers twined “themselves amongst hor 
luzurious tresses, . 

“IT knew you would, come,” he said .feebly, 
* vyou..were ever a good lass, Katie, and loved 
your father. ‘It isl! over, my poopy girl,-all over. 
The bubblehas buret. Ah! child, I had such 
golden dreams, and they have faded away. But 
you loved me, Katie, and never caused me a 
moment's grief. That is a great thing to aay. 
Does Sir George know !"” 

‘He is here,’ the girl said, “he brought 
me.” 
** Ah, he has a noble heart! Kate, dear, he is 
ore ia a thousand, Fetch him, I must see hit, 
before—the end,” 

Concealing her emotion she went out te return 
shortly afterwards with Sir George, 

Mr. Trevaunion, raised himself, and 
young man. by the hand. 

‘There is no hope,” he said, “the, sea has 
yursb through. . We are ruined, Kate and L.” 

The young man returned his feeble pressure, 
and hie voice was husky, but there was a brave 
light jn his eyes, as he answered, 

‘Make your mind easy on ene point, old friend, 
You shall not leave Miss Trevannion alone in the 
world. .Come weal or. woe, she will ever be to 
me a sacréd trust.” 

“God bless you for that my boy, God. bless 
youl The valley ie easy to descend now, and 
Gate, my other Kate is waiting for me.” 

Sir, George pressed his hand and walked 
reverently away, leaving the dying man alone 
with his daughter. 

{n the passage he met Mr. Leveridge. 

“ There is no hope, I fear!" he anid 

* None ! 
time, aud, this shock has completed the, mis- 
chief,” 

Walking down to the post-office Sir George 
wired to'Mre, Purdoe, and: then returned to the 
bouse of mourning, 

Mr. Trevannion lingered until the early hours 
vf the morping, and then with Kate's hand in 
his, and a smile of peace on his features, his 
spirit passed quietly away. 


ee ee 


OHAPTER IX. 


Tuy buried him without ostentation, and then 
Mrs. Purdoe took the stricken girl to 9. quiet 


watering-place on the South Coast, while Sir | 


Jeorge remained ‘behind to wind up the dead 
wao's affairs, 

Fortunately he himself was Mr, Trevannion’s 
sole creditor, which rendered hia task an easy 
ma, as he had not the remotest intention of 
pressing: biz claims. 

For weeks Kate lived in a state of apathy and 
indifference to everything which surrounded her. 

She made no complaint, and did jush as they 
sold. her without a murmur; but. Mra. Pardoe, 


took the! 


His heart has been weak for some 


plied, “I have tried every means in my power, 
but.not} ing interests her,”. ©" Eat 

"If she could only ‘have a good ory,”” said the 
elder lady, *I should not despair, ‘but I do not 
believe she has shed a tear.” ey 

The morning after thid. conversation the post- 
bag contained a letter with the Ae eee 
mark. ‘Tt was addressed to Miss “I ion, 
and had been forwarded frou Penruddock. © 

More misery for the poor. child,” exclaimed 
Mrs, Purdos, glancing at the black’ border ; 
“ nerhaps I had better take it to her.” 

Kate received it with the listlessness which 
had now become habitual with her. She ex- 
pressed neither surprise nor curiosity, and her 
pulse did not beat one whit the faster ag she 
opened the envelope and drew the letier out, 

. “The handwriting was unfamiliar, but evidently 


(| the work of an educated man. 
She stooped down.-passionately, kissing the: 


Miss Trevannion. Dear Madam,” it ran, “I 
am deeply grieved at being the means of ‘con- 
veying to you such ill-news. I am however 
simply fulfilling the promise made at the. bed. , 
side of a dying friend, a promize which f hold, 
sacred, For’ months we ‘have worked side by 
side, and no stauncher or truer comrade ever 
drew ‘breath than Robert Foster.- A week ago 
he was seriously injured superintonding a 
blasting operation, and since then I have never 
| Jeft him, until this morning, when be diced, At. 
the last he confided his secret to me, aud begged 
that I oad nite to you at doar It 
may ps easé your grief to learn that he was, 
| true Le loyal to the end. But I need not dwell 
| upon this; ‘ho one, who knew Robert Foster 
| would ever doubt his constancy or his truth He: 

has drawn up and signed a by which, he 
leaves all his to you without reserve. | 
One portion of this iss ‘half-share in the Pen- 
ruddock. Silver Mine, which in a few months will 
become exceedingly valuable, All the necessary 








‘| papers are in wy possession, to be dealt with as 


| you may direct, Pray do.not.be offended at the 

offer of my sincerest ipathy in your grief, for 
Robert was my one friend, an arte my sorrow 
may not bé as deep fs ‘youre, it is very real. 
-~Trusting to receivea line from you, or that you 
will put your solicitors in communication with 
nie, 1 am your obedient servant, 

“Harry TREPUSIS.” 


All the morning through Kate sat gazing in- 
tently at this letter, trying in a puzzled way to 
clear her brain.’ ° 

Her one t grief at her father’s death 

seemed 46) have swallowed up ‘every’ other 
| feeling. - ‘ 

What was this new sorrow that had come to 
j her? Robert dewd { ‘Rebert for whoni, the’ had! 
| waited so Tong! for whose return she had once 
looked so anxiously, ~ 

Qnee more she stared long and eatdestly at the 
words, aa if trying td gather their full signi- 
ficance, 








Gradually; very gradually, she ped’ their 
meaning, until suddenly the foun of her tears 
was unloosed, and ahe wept, ; 

When the first wild fit passed Mrs, Purdoe 





entered the room, aud took the sobbing girl to 
| her arms, She made no pretence of coraforting | 
| her with a string of ineffectual words ; she asked 
no questions, but drawing the girl’s head to her 

.otherly breast pillowed it gently there, 

Presently becoming calmer, Kate gave her the 
letter, “Read it,” she said siaply, “ you will 
understand better then,” ~~ * « * 

“Poor Kate! You are indeed sorely’ tried,” 
| ber autit said, when she had ‘finished ite peruaal, 

and then she kissed her® again ‘ with’ loving | 
tenderness, . : 

All the afternoon and evening they sat to: | 


gether, while Kate potired out the secrets ‘oF her | 
bruised heart to the 


pathetic woman’ at het 
side, who, wry By “good it ~would do, en- 


looking ab the tired eyes and white cheeks, knew | couraged ther to tal 


that the bitter aorrow was eating, out the. girl's | 
| Purdoe said towards the close of the evening. 


heart. 

“We must find some means of rousing her,” 
she said to Mabel ; “if we do not she will simply 
pine away avid die through sheer inertia.” 


One does nob know what to do,” Mabel ro- | 


“You will write to this Mr. Trefusie,”\Mrs. 
“Yes, I will write and thank him for ‘his 


| kindness, Lamglad to know Robert met with 
80 true a friend.” 


She will do now,” Mrs. Pardoe announced to 


‘qnewer is enough. “My 


| hie opinion. 





her daughter that night; “ there are many bitter 
days in store for hee yok but that outburst of 
tears has saved her,” 


‘As time passed it became more and more 
probable that Mra. bee hecy, founded 
one Tong experience, would be ° “ Kate 


no longer ahut herself wu: rigorously in her room, 


and one day, at Mra, Put she 
consented to see Marie Warrender, whom she had 
not met since her father’s death, (°° 


Sir George accompanied his sister to the little 
watering-place, and saw her safely’ to hie 
but he did not enter, The news of Ri 
Foster's death had reached him ¥ 
Purdoe, who had guessed his ‘secreb, and he- was 
content to bide his time. eine 

“Do not mention my name,” he Waid to his 
sister, ‘‘unlees she asks after: me,” "and Marie 
nodded, rapa 

As it happened, however, Kate saw him from 
the window. ‘* Why did nob your brother come 
in?” she asked; and Marie with’ a little: hesita- 
tion replied, “He was afraid Test he might caure 

‘ou , dear.” : 

: Kate. smiled sad’y.:' “I have been very sélfish 
in my grief,” she said, “but T’have never for- 
gotten your brother's oes pew 

Thns it came about that Sir George formetl 
one of the Lah Ay the little drawing-room that 
evening, ‘and heart grew sad aa be- 
upon the wasted figure‘of the girl ‘he io 
ardently, é ¢ 


* “¥oudo not intend roe 

the winter, I suppose’? he said pe 

who informed him in reply’ thst® th 
rhonttis in 


; 


- 


iH 


Se te tac ot ° 
“And when wereturh you’ ab ng see 
us,” she added pleasantly, an | tion whieh he 
8 ¥ ror ‘ea: jew @eubdi okt 


Once more Kate is seated Ta her ae aw- 


fng*rovm. “~ The & hi np 
her Wontlerfully, The- rosea hateTebutned 
her’cheeks, sud the beautifal éyed tive recovered 
TF reaatty tia Bide bats gate admits to 
* Present sto’ ' ce 
Sir Gestge Watritities ne fal rosagi , 

With a hasty stride he crosses the room and 
stands before her. 

“ Kate,” he whispers, and his voice trembles, 
for on her answer the happiness of his 
fueere life, “tell me, darling, ie it my Kate at 

t ? » Lae 4a ¥ 

She raises her eyes to his face, andthe mute 

darling,” he exclaims 
passionately, “my darling,” and then he kisses 
the rose-bud lips. 

For an hour. they sit there in the pleasant 
roont, almost silent, for Sir George’s: happiness is 
too deep for words. He is content ‘to. sit aad 
quietly worship. re Se 

Presently, after an adnionitory c ‘Mrs. 
Purdoe euters, followed by Mabel an arie, 
Sir peg» byes furiously, but he keeps Kate's 
hand in nevertheless, and ay er others 
he exclaims: with a proud. amile, “ Congratulate 
me, I ave gained my reward, [have won the 
sweetest woman in the world as my wife.” . 

The years have passed since then ; Old Time 
has wrought his despotic changes} Mrs. Pardoe 
lies peacefully sleeping in God’s Acre; Mabel 
and Marie are long ago marrie? ; but Sir George 
Warrender has.never yet found occasion to alter 








(re END.j, * 
Tae orofegsor swims from the sinking boat aud 
climbs up the bank. ( Then, dishing ini 


he returns to the wreck and rosoues his: wife. 
“ But why didu'tuyou save ber beforet” asked 
the captain, wonderingly. “Ah, my,dear sir, I 
was bound to save mvvelfi Selfp is 
the highest law of nature.” 9. 
“Wat -& splendid ion of found 
uneasiness of the ,” said the etitic, “you 
have worked fato your p rtrait of Hamlet }' How 
did you do iv?” ‘' That, sir,” said'the’ is 
the reault'of weeks of toil,” It is a 
of a compeésite pho h of “several ‘people 


waiting their turn in » dentist's anteroom.” | 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae Queen is passionately fond of music, more 
capecially of choral music.. Mette 

Ir ie a long and beautiful drive from Cimiez to 
Cap Martin, where the villa of the Empress 
Eugénie is situated. 

Tae Queen will visit the Empress Frederick at 
her Caatle of Cronberg in the Taunus hills, 
returning to Windsor on the first or second of 
May. 

Ivy the Duke of York is quite well and strong, 
his Royal Highness is likely to go to Kiel in June, 
by special invitation of the German Emperor, to 
be present ab the opening of the Baltic Canal, 


Tue Queen will be represented at the marriage 
of Princess Héténe d’Orleans with the Duke of 
Aosta, if itis a State function, probably by the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 

Wir the increasing duties which have devolved 
upon the Duke and Duchess of Teck since pretty 
Princess May became the wife of the Duke of 
York, much of the quiet family life of the home 
at White Lodge has become a thing of the past. 


Tus plave of the Duke of, York are rendered 
very uncertain by the rather unsatisfactory state 
of his health, the influenza attack making a cer- 
tain amount of care. not only derirable but 
necessary. 

Tue butterfly bouquet will probably be the 
smart thing par excellence at the Drawing-rooms, 
fashionable weddings, and other functions this 
season. It is a pretty idea, as the delicacy and 
colourfulness of blossoms and butterflies give 
them a good deal in common, Orchids should 
lend themselves particularly well to the new 
idea, 


Tue first after aster Drawing-room will pro- 
bably be held on the 8th of May, and. two will 
follow it later in the season. he Queen wishes 
to leave for Balmoral about the twenty-second. 
There will as usual be two State Concerts, and 
two State Balls during the season. One ball and’: 
one concert wil] take place before Whitsuntide, 
and a ball and a concert early in July. There is 
sure to be some State entertainment for Prince 
Habib, Oullah of Afghanistan, the son of the 
Ameer, 

Tux Queén has send the Emperor of Russia 
a wedding present of two large and very beau- 
tiful china plateaux, a view of Osborne being 
painted’ om the one, while Windsor Castle, as 
seen from the Thames, is depicted on the other. 
The Windsor dish is painted with orchids, and 
the rina is of the famous Rose-du-Barri tint, the 
design being of oak and ivy leaves. The Osborne 
dish has a border of Sdvres blue, with gold decor- 
ation, The dishes were designed by Princess 
Beatrice, 

Queun Witienstrsa of Holland is a rather 
imperious young lady, and many are the atousing 
stories told of her home life, She will be fifteen 
in August, and although somewhat plain, is by 
nO means g. the mobile character 
of her features. giving her face an ever-chang- 
ing expression, «Ib is interesting to note thav 
the Royal child is a credit in every way ‘to 
her mother’s strict and careful training. She 
rides, swims, and. is an ezcellent aihlete ; she 
speaks fluently, besides her own tongue, French, 
English, German, and Italian ; and it is said that 
she has for seme years past been importuning 
the Queen Regent to this country a visit, 
Like the Duchess of Albany, she devotes a great 
deal of attention to fine needlework, an art of 
which she is fond? She must, however have 
very little time for such employment, as, although 


in her minority, she ie already a to many 
of those State which will be ‘entire 
care in the future.....For, exam she receives 
wilb the utmost e¢remonial the: Ambas- 


sadors, and, where’ po in most instances 
pays them the compliment of addressing them in 
‘Leir reapeotive tongues,..She can be.extremely 


dignified, and when abroad driving with her 


STATISTICS. 


Atmost dve-eighths of the steamers in the 
world are under the British flag. 

Tae engine of an express train consumes 
twelve gallons of water for each mile travelled. 

THeERe are four sovereigns and nine heirs-appa- 
rent among the fifty-seven living descendants ci 
the Queen, 

Acconpina to careful estimates, three hours of 
close study weariout the body more than a whole 
day of hard physica! exertion. 

THE entire circulation of the newspaper press 
of the world is estimated at 10,700,000,000 
copies, aud there existe one journal for every 
82,600 inhabitant. 





GEMS. 


Goop humour makes all thingy tolerable. 

Tue higher life consiste in learning not so 
much how to enjoy manfully as how to suffer 
manfully, 

Gossip is a sort of amoke that comes from. the 
dirty pipes of those who diffuse it, It proves 
nothing but the bad taste of the smoker. 

Rememeer that if the opportunities for great 
deeds should never come, the opportunities for 
good deeds is renewed for you day by day. The 
thing for us to long for is goodness, not glory. 

Tux habit of self-control is the repeated author- 
ity of the reason over the impulses, of the jud,- 
ment over the inclinations, of the sense of duty 
over the desires. He who can govern himself 
intelligently has within him the source of all real 
happiness, The moral energy which he puts 
forth day by day increasea by use, and becomes 
atronger and keener by exercise, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Strawnenky Caxs.—Simply a good layer cake 
put together with a boiled ne fiavoured with 
essence of strawberry. None but boiled icing 
should be used for thie cake; a soft icing has a 
‘musty taste when flavoured with strawberry. 

Aw appecising salad is made from six cold po- 
tatoes, a raw onion, and ‘a boiled beet. Chop all 
together, Cover with a dressing made of two 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, the yolk of a boiled egg 
rubbed smooth with three tablespoonfuls of 
strong vinegar. 

Grazep. Swear Poratoxs.—Bake the potatoes 
for.one hour, Pare them, cut in halves, or, if 
large, in garters, dredge with flour and. lay them 
ina pan, flat side down. Spread over them some 
melted butter, and eprinkle with powdered sugar. 
Set the in a hot oven for twenty minutes to 
brown slightly. 

Mrscep Hav.—Cat up a pound of cold boiled 
ham very fine and, season with a little cayenne 
pepper and powdered mace. Put this, together 
with a gill of good cream and half, a pint of 
veal stock into a saucepan and set iton the fre 
where the contents way. became hob but rot 
boil. Spread some.slices of toasted and buttered 
bread, place on a hot dish and. serve. 

' Tomato Fritrers.—Cook together half a can 
of tomatoes, half a teaspoonful of dalo, a pinch of 
pepper, and half a teaspoonful of sugar. After 
cooking ten minutes stir into: it a tablespoonful 
of flour and one of butter that ‘have been pre- 
viously blended. Cook three minutes longer and. 
rub throughasetrainer. Spread on a platier four 
slices of stale bread. and pour the strained toma- 
toes over them. Let them stand for half an hour, 
then turn the slices, Beat one egg and dip the 
bread first in the egg, then in a crumbs, 
After ere them into the frying-basket.and 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ee ane 


Vast petrified forests have been discovered in 
Arizona, 

Sink is so cheap in Madagascar that the poorest 
people wear clothing made of it, 

Tue electric wires uf a French railroad are so 
arranged that they can be .used for telegraphing 
or telephoning. 

TystEaD of an engagement-ring, the Japanese 
lover givés his sweetheart a piece of beautiful 
silk for her sash. 

THs German hourebuilders always contrive te 
leave a swnall flat place ou the roof of each house 
for birds to reat ‘and build on. 

” Compressnn tea, in the form of cakes, is sold 
in Russia, and carried by travellers who like t« 
brew their favourite beverage, 

Over 400 diamonds are known to have been 
recovered from the ruins of Babylon, Many are- 
eaaers but most are polished on one or two sides. 
omy, 

Tue taking of thé census in Japan is siraple, 
bun the figures are utterly unreliable. The 
houses are counted, and an average of five persons 
is allowed for each house, 

Tue Arctic fox shows the greatest change of 
any animal in the colour of its coat throughout 
the year. In summer its coat ie dark blue, and 
it gradually lightens until snow begins to fall, by 
which time it is pure white. 

Iv is announced that among the most nove} 
exhbibite at this year’s International Exhibition at 
Amsterdam will be an “electric restaurant,” 
which will serve its customers with a complete 
dinner automatically and without ihe assistance 
of ‘waiters. 

One. of the most remarkable developments of 
the automatic machine is 2 “ Doctor Cureall,” in 
Holland, It is s wooden figure of a man, with 
compartments all over it, labelled with the names 
of acide" any vebay If you mae 4 vain, find - 

ing location on. ihe figure, drop a to 
into the slot, and the proper pill or powder wil! 
come out, 

In Beloothistan when the physician gives a. 
dose, he is “expected to partake of a si one 
himeelf, as a ntee of his good faith. Should 
the patient die under his hande, the relatives—. 
though they rarely do it—have the right of 

nittiog him to death, unless a epecial agreement 
as been made freeing him from all responsibility 
as to consequences ; while, if they should decide 
be ee he is. fully expected to 
yield to his fate like a man. 

THE test care and anxiety of the Hindoo 
mother is to bring up her daughter to home life, 





and to make her a good housewife. When a girl 
is seven years of age, the mother teaches her to 
cook and to clean the pots. Hindooz have two 
kinds of washing: one is the daily washing of 
everyday ap; , for the clothes are changed 
every, mor after bathing. Every. Hindoo- 
must bathe before he takes his meals. Religion 
requires that no food be cooked before the person. 
who cooks it has bathed. Hence every woman 
moust bathe before she cooks, 

In buildings where the use of wood is neces- 
sary a new method is employed to insure greater 
safety against fires, For the best effects in this 
direction green wood is ‘skes, and has the sap- 
exhausted by powerful vacuum pumps, then into 
the empty cells a fireproof chemical is forced at a 
very high pressure. The wood, being soft and 
porous, becomes charged with this chemical, It 
ig then allowed to dry, when-it becomes ex- 
tremely hard and durable. It is in this state 
almct fireproof, at least it will not blaze at all, 
bnt, under great beat, will merely char and 
crumble, Ib is in addition almost proof against 
the attacks of insects, ‘This last is an important 
itew, as in gome old buildings the wood is 
absolutely honeyeombed by borers, The process 
recoramended might be made comparatively 
inexpensive if carried on on a large ecale, Cer- 
tainly, in all houses it is highly important thab 
there be some portion at least that is proof 








other bows, to her people with the ep’ond of a 
veritable dowager, hil ictb es 


cook in g-fat two minutes, Drain well and 
serve hot, 


against fire. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Duwovs,—Asthma is « very capricious trouble ; ne 
—_ semen will not suit, perhaps, two persons afilic 
r 


Cc. D.—The committee deaire to be satisfied of the 
previous good character end vent necessity of the 
mother of every child pro for admission. 


Ixpicyant.—Send the clothes back tutimating that os 
they neither fit nor are made of ‘the material you 
selected you decline to have anythiog to do with them. 


Han. — Forked jightning is uel Satind, sina is 
appears to be so. It been shown by photogrs: 
be wavy, or ribbon like, in form. 

Kenwarp.—-All of the six Agente-General for the Aus- 
tralian Golonies and New Zealand may be addressed at 
Wostminster Chambers, Victoria-street, London, 8. W. 


Cxor.—Your duties would depend upeu the depart- 
ment to which you happened to be appointed, and your 
salary would commenoe only witu actual employment. 

Inate.—A railway booking-clerk is net bound to give 
change to a customer at the wicket; he may insist upom 
either the requisite aum or @ coin near to it g offered 
tor the ticket. 


Viota.—If you have a quick temper, try to control {t; 
if your prospective husband has one also, let him put a 
curb upon it, and set you an example to follow instead 
of shun, 

Buswps.—Wash the head occasionally with a Little 
borax in the water, or make a power with four ounces 
glycerine and one ounce borax, apply to head at night 
and wash off in morning. 


Pearriexep.—Platonic love isan affection of a purely 
spiritual kind oxisting between members of the 
»pposite sex, wholly unmixed with the animus of 
*" tender passion.’ 

Draya.—Castor oll and brandy will thicken the hair, 
ifanything will Proportions one-fourth brandy and 
three-fourths oil, Rub well into the roots of the hair 
about twice a week. 


Osaic.—It has been supposed by many writers that 
the title of chapel originated in Caxton's exercising the 
profession of a printer in one of the chapels ([slip's) in 
Vestminster Abbey. 


Hesrration.—There can be no harm in writing to the 
gentioman you name ; the request you have to make iaa 
reasonable cue, and being vut courteously deserves, 
and will no doubt receive, a courteous answer, 


Jost Marzizp.—If you desire to reseive but once 
during the month, it would be well to make special 
cards for these occasions, although you might have upon 
your card the ixed daya. 

Hat.—A trapped rat may easily be tamed by allowing 
no water but that offered in a spoon, for the creature 
soon learns to recognize the hand which supplies this 
aUdmportant necessary. 

Unsuarry.—Write to bim, ask him for an explanation 
of bis silence, and tell him that if you receive no reply by 
a time fixed by yourself all further communication 
must end between you, aud so let him go. 

8. A.—We think you should consult your doctor as to 
the place most likely to suit you; New South Wales has 
a delightfully dry climate, so also has South Africa; 
Queensland is perbaps best of all suited to one afflicted 
as you are, 


H1siv.-—One ounes oil of vitriol, half gil sweet oil, pul- 
verised rottenstone one gill, water one and a half pints. 
Mix and shake before using. Apply this with a > 
and polish with a clean woollen ray or a leather. This 
gives a beutiful polish. 

‘Tom.—-There is no doubt whatever that the average 
person eats o great deal more in winter thanin summer. 
The air in winter contains more oxygen, and therefore 
animal combustion is more rapid, so that extra food is 
required to keep up the same amouni of animal heat. 


K. G.~-The late Comte de Paria had two sons and 
three daughters ; the only one of them married is the 
eldest of the family, Princess Murle Amelie, who married 
nine years ago the Crown Prince of Portugal, and is now 
Queen of that country. 


an Cc. C- rer 3 wom ban mone pus ba germs of 
cir writings by publishers grea’ epends upon 
reputation of Bs authors and the quality of their 
work. Unless they are well-known, they find it a very 
difficult matter to get a publisher who will be willing 
to take the risk of issuing their books. 


— Make a good mayonnaise 

one egg with oil, vinegar and sait; add a heapi 
teas poonfnl of mustard, two shallots minced or quid, 
a@ small cucumber pickle minced, and a ‘ul of 
capers minced. A small pinch of cayenne is sometimes 
aided, but this ie a matter of taste. 

Frrz.—As an sccomplishment elocution is a very 
plosszat study. A really fine elocutionist is not often 
met with But unless you have op ties and 
plenty of patience, time aud application, it is not worth 
while to take it up, as a poor or indifferent elocutionist 
is tiresome and exasperating beyond on. 

A Jotiy Grav.—Flrtations should not be 
by either sex. To lead a person to suppose that you 
have a dectded preforeace for him or her and then coolly 
treat the expression of that preference as a joke is un- 
veomly, to say the least, and, when matrimony is in 

iow, without justification. 


of the yolk 


| OG. J. O.—There are certain medical authorities who 
| have for a long time been arguing in favour of a more 
general use of sugar as an article of diet. They claim 
that a Mberal use of sugar increases the power of 
resisting fatigue, and enables the individual to perform 
rauch more labour than is possfhic without it. 


Busynopy.—It is made by toasting slicea of stale 
bread slowly until brown, but not burned, this 
best accomplished by toasting in the oven. Break into 
smal! pleces and put a pint of itintoa bowl. Add one 
t of boiling water, and let it stand for an bour, 
train and serve either hot or wold 


Jaconrrs.—The best food fur a mavis (thrush) is ground 
oats made into a stiff dough with — quantities of 
milk and water, but water alone will do: once or 
a week a small bit of finely-teased raw loan beef; a fow 
soaked currants or a soaked cruet may be given, also a 
anailin shell, the bird having a stone in the cage on 
which to break the shell, 


JvuLiaN.—The Holy Alliance was ratified at Parle in 
1815 between the “mperor of Russia—{ts originator— 
and Austria, and the Sing of Pruseta, under which they 
bound themselves, among other things, to be governed 
by Christian princip!ca tn ali cheir political transactions 
pr a ga to the perpetusting of the peace they had 
achioved. 


Xx. ¥. Z.—Soak two ounces Russian glue in water for 
some hours, then melt overa slow fire. While melting 
add eight ounces of glycerine, a little whiting to make 
it of a whitish colour, and a few drops of carbolie acid. 
Stir it well, and pour into a shallow tin tray. When 
cool it is ready for use. The ink is made with aniline 
crystals, xpirlts of wine, and gum arabic. 

Ons rm Desram.-—In the firet place, you are tro 
young to get married, and in the second place you would 
do wrong te marry a man whem you do not love. Love 
might come after marriage, but the risk is too great for 
youtorun. Deal frankly with your parents upon the 
subject, and if they are reasonable beings they will not 
urge you to take the step in question. 


MY REPLY. 


Ly I were offered all the world contains, 
Ite wealth and gold, . 
To be the ruler of immense domains, 
With power untold, 
The ene condition that thou wert not there 
Would I then care? . 


Or if, perchance, some phantom witch of yore 
Appeared to me, 

And made a promise that all should adore 
Excepting thee, ; 

What would I answer if no one were nigh— 

How make reply ? 


we is but one way, since within my heart 
b rt 


ou a f 

What charm in kingdoms if we were apart— 
Love thrust behind ? 

I want but thee—but thee, and thee alone! 

Por loss of thee whole worlds could not atone. 


H, L. 


B. D. G.—Lexicographers have agreed that ‘ banjo” 
is a corruption of the Spanish ‘ bandore,” which has 
words of similar sound, spelling and significance 
many tongues. It is quite ifkely that the Arabs, in 


thetr ew gw or trade, may have introduced the 
guitar and banjo intv Western Africa, whence it was 
brought to this country. 


Potty Hopxims,--Soak the prunes for twelve hours in 
water eneugh to cover them. Put them in this same 
water over a slow fire to cook, adding a little sugar if 
not sweet nee for your taste. t them simmer 
slowly until well cook This slow cooking will expand 
them even more than the water has done, and does not 
destroy the flavour. 


Ovavpie.—The length of time for practising on the 
plano must depend u the health and the circum- 
stances surrou: As much time as 
possible should be given to vtice, and two hours, 
at least, should be devoted to { purpose. The best 
peer ED ty mine es ty yn Neng gag is freer 
and the body in a refreshed condition, 

—All housekeepers have cer- 

and if you think you have more 

than your share of try to make the best of every 

situation in which yow may be found. Being a young 

wife, and Inex: ced in the management of hoase. 

hold, your husband should be more tolerant of your 

mistakes, and encourage instead of finding fault with 
you, 


infirmity as somethiog w: he cannot help, and assur- 
ae tae eek Of temas ct eee 
and induige in smiles instead of ns at what now 
excites his jealousy. 





Pioy.—There are thousands of where the 
more quiet ju t aud have 
the cl and’ the result has been a full 
rneasure of ha| However, the of a firat love 
is a thing never to be forgetten which is 
sit mana Sed ac ace at  Wake 
stro: a es) 
love there io ue trae macringe. ' 





attractively, you have so: pleasure 4 
and to be congratulated upon. furniture un- 
ay aoa is rather an than a gratifica- 

tion to eyo; whoreas the comparatively 
see may be vie as “a 


D. H.—Brush naphtha over every of the paint, 
ovaltting no spot. fepsat this Rati B sei edn 8 
sary. Sometimes one coat of the naphtha is sufficient to 
soften the old paint. Aasdon aa it is softened 
ee ee eee the surface quite 4 
Then wash it well wi Pye Penge Sond 
soda and water, washing that of with water, 
when quite dry it will be fit to repaint. 


BE. f)}.—The process consists in dissolving a little 
washing soda in water, mixing some bluing with this 
and heating the whole very hot over the fre, Pour 
into a gloss, and when cold, if. Prussian blue las 
entered into the composition, there 

deposit of iron, which will form a brown sediment in 
o glass, and which will be sufficient to 
account for a large nuzaber-of iron rust spots if used in 
the weekly washing. 


Sve Rosa.—We do not know what is meant; you 
must make your own rules to of wreoteyg » workshop. 
2. The Chiltern Hundreds is_a t in Bueking- 
hamahire over which a steward was anciently 

to root out the robbers; these have long since 
ey red, but the office of steward is retained 
sinecure with a salary of 256, attached; that makes 
it an “office of profit under the Crown,” and an M.P. 
who that must come to his constitueacy to be 
re-elected ; if he does not bis seat is declared vacant, 
and another elected in his place. 


Tevna.—Cook the sausages in the oven or on top of 
the steve, aa you , only be careful that they are 
not cooked until are hard and favourless. 
should be browned on both sides and th 


oF 


in this way on a platter; separate them fingers of 
toast. Heat a brown vy—a 8 

most desirable ff it is t. Mix six m' 
and add them to the eauce, and let them simmer in it 
for six minutes. Then pour the sauce around the 
sausages and toast. 


ALec.—William the Conqueror ia said to have iatro- 
duced the practice of ringing the i) 
of which was to warn the ag to cover up their 
and retire to rest. The time for these. belis 
was sunset In sammer and about eight o'clock in 
winter, and certain penaltids wore imposed upon those 
who failed te attend to the signal. This practice uf 

the curfow bell, howeveryappesars to have pre- 
vailed throughout Europe long before the Norman 
conquest of England, its object being the laudable. one 
of ae a on account of the houses 
being built chietiy of wood, were at that time quite 
frequent and destructive. 


Janrx.—Scour the articles well with hot water in 
which three or four handfuls of washing soda has been 
dissolved to take off all trace of grease. Let them dry, 
aud 3 second time wash them well with hot and strong 
soda and water’ Then when quite dry go over them 
with fine glasspaper to remove unevenness, or if you 
prefer use pumice stone, and clear off all remaining 

enamel, after which wash again first with soda and hot 
water as before, and then thoroughly rinse off to remove 
the soda with clean hot water, and when —_ dry lay 
on the enamel, which you can buy at the oil shops. The 
enamel must be laid on with a brush very . Allow 
it to dry for twenty-four hours at least, then lay on a 
second very thin coat. It is best done in a warm room 


free from dust. 
W. E.—The origin of Easter is lost in dim 
obscurity. Natives of our no counties wil! 


they were decked, and the colours of which were not 
7 "as. our improved manufacture makes them ; or 
the simpler kind, which were boiled in a decoction o! 

till they attained various tints of a lovely 
Feit Sa Pati” ult mre ast 
mm, onion . 6 
mind of ithood were the characters, tnitialg, and 
devices which remained white on the coloured ground 
traced with tallow or butter before the egg was con- 
signed to the boiling water, at firat invisible, and then 
standing out with startling effect. 
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